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RD GILPIN. 
(Concluded fron p 350.) 
Gitpin’s natural parts were 
very § ‘ood, His imagination 
ely, his memory retentive, and 


’ onent solid. By unwearied 
? ' he had amassed a great 


owledge; but it was chiel- 
ly: as had some relation to his 
profess ion. ae. was natural. 
ly Wari 5 but Ly thro uch divine 


ais Ci: 


erace, 


he was enabled to correct this intir- 
miity. Though his disp siti n was 
serious, yet he was usually very 


cheerful, and his gies jour 
most always frank and aifabie. fle 
was a candid show f sm of tl 
words and actions of other men; 
aud when he spoke of them, he was 
particularly careful to say nothing 
which might prove unnecessarily 
burtial to their reputation, To the 
opinions of others, however diticrent 


was ai- 


ic 


trom his own, he was very indulgent, 
lle regarded moderation as one of 


ihe most genuine eifects of true reli- 
= 


gion in the heart. He was there- 
fore an enemy to ali intolerance: 


and though he thoucht the o 
tion of the dissenters to thie « 
ed church to be wroug, 
it equally wrong 


2: on? 
‘stablish- 
he thougtit 
to molest the qu et 
“" aratist. His. regard to truth was 

rict and undeviatiag. 
ed all those little arts and evasions, 
which men are apt to vindicate on 
grounds of expediency 3; and tis 
this respect came at 
well understood, ws 
greatly to enhance his weight and 
miuence with all who knew him. 
The lustie of bis other 
much increased by 
humility. 

Cunist. Ouseny, 


Ii S di isd: Line 


character in 
last to be SO 


Sraces Was 
his unteigned 
Tay conquer pride, is 
No. Uf, 


iz VUL 


of the highe 


‘st triumphs of religi 


mi hy 


and this conquest his reli 
cd in a very signal de 

One ofthe most re mi irkal 
In the chara ccter of Mr. Gil 
his conscientiousnes Motives 


SiON ACUIEV- 
gree. i 


FonNVEenIence or prese¢ 

: 
seared to weich as nothing 
with him. W! 


care of a parish, it immediately en 
b | eh bia © ; ~ & 
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zeal in vehement opposition to the 
sectaries, and wm defending the ex- 
ternal constitution of the church 
from thei rude attacks ; while others 
were almost wholly occupied in dlis- 
cussing the more abstruse 
culative ports of religion, 


manifested 


and spe- 
Lew 
solicitude to see 
in faith and 
My. Gilpin’s first care was 


a due 
their people growing 
holiness, 


to gain, if possible, the atlections of 


his parishioners. ‘To this end, with- 
out using any servile compli nce s, hie 
« beeame all things to all men.” Tle 
was kind and courteous to all. He 
bore with the infirmities of the 
weak, the violence of the passionate, 
and the doubts of the scrupulous, He 
was at the same time unwearied in 
his pastoral labours. He was not con- 
tent with reading the prayers of the 

‘hurch, and delivering a discourse 
to his people from the pulpit: he 
mistructed them in private, and from 
to house ; and encouraged 
them to apply to him in all their 
doubts an His sympa- 
and even his 
given in so gentle and 
friendly a manner, that thev did 
rree which might 


cars 
d dithculties. 
th ¥ won their hearts: 


repli “BOOT Ss were 


not offend in the deg 


have been expen He devoted 
himself, in a peculiar degree, to the 


vement of the younger part of 
an - 


> 


i 
Mis TIOCK ; tNMaing 
1 th 


rear 


t a more hope- 
em in hi 
piety, than it would be to turn them 
from habits of vice when once con- 
tracted. For ali who were in afflic- 
tion, he entertained a liveivy concern; 
in the art 


| Ssiiljed 


> . 2 ss *s>e* ox a" te + 
of 2cn stering consoiation to them, 
that fhe was aiwavs Df ailed in the 
i s€ OF Mourning asa sssencer of 
FOOT In short, as a m ster of Je- 
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utter disregard of their ministerial 
obligations, many expended their 


abits of 


[ Jusy, 


uncultivated parts of the northern 
counties, where he endeavoured to 
call the savage borderers, among 
Whom hardly any other man would 
Willingly bave trusted himself, from 
their predatory course of life and irre- 
ligtous hy ibits, loa knowl de cof God, 
and of their duty 
and as christians. 
atloetionate 


both as cilize ihe 

llis warm and 
manner, joined to the 
plumness of his style, arrested their 
attention; and his etlorts among 
them proved highly beneficial. In 
these excursions, which he generally 
made about Christmas, as he had 
then a better chance of finding the 
people disengaged, he often suttered 
great hardships, through fatigue and 
the severity ot the weather. But he 
underwent all cheerfully, in the 
hope that it might please God to 
make him the instrument of good. 
His disinterested labours among 
them produced a general veneration 
of his name, 
those who did not profit by his mi- 
nistry. In consequence of this, when 
on one oceasion his horses were 
stolen, it was no sooner known that 
they belonged to Mr. Gilpin, than 
the thief returned them, eonfessing 
his crime, and declaring that he 
did not dare to retain them after 
he had discovered who was the 
owner of them. 

Nor were Mr. Gilpin’s endea- 
vours to civilize this people limited 
to itinerating amongthem. He used 
every year to bring several of their 
children with him to Houghton, and 
there he educated them at his own ex- 
pense ; a practice which tended much 
to lessen the prevailing barbarisin. 

In his charities he was liberal— 
nay, considering his means, I might 
almost say, profuse, Indeed, in hic 
distributions he had no measure but 
the extent of his income. He call- 
ed no part of it his own, but readily 
bestowed it forthe service of others, 
not as if he were granting a favour, 
ey d — His extraordi- 
nary be nevolence gained him the 


paying a 


title of the Father of the Poor, and 
his memory revered for many 
vears in the country where he lived, 


4) propriated sixty pounds a-year, 


made 


J 


even on the part of 
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sometimes more, to the maintenance 
of poor scholars at the untversity. 
Live ry Thursd: Ly throughout the 
yer, he caused a quanuty of meat 
Lo be dressed for the poor; and bad 
a supply of broth prepared for therm 
daily. ‘Twenty-four of the poorest 
were his constant pensioners. LHe 
always kept a stock of clothes by 
him, that he might clothe the ni tked 
while he fed the hungry. And he 
took particular pains to Inquire imto 
every case where he suspecte “dl dis- 
tress, thatthe modesty. of the suflerer 
might not prevent his obtaming re- 
lief. But the use to which he ap- 
plied his money still more freely 
than to any other, was that of en- 
couraging the exertions of indus- 
trious people, especially of those 
who had large families. When they 
lost a horse or a cow, and were un- 
able to repair the loss, or were 
about to settle their children in the 
world, his purse was always opened 
to aid them. He likewise paid great 
attention to the state of the jails, and 
was not only anxious to give the pri- 
soners suitable instruction, but to 
relieve their wants. He has been 
known to carry his charity so far, 
as, on the public road, to take off bis 
cloak, and give it to a half-naked 
traveller: and on another occasion, 
when he was travelling, one of the 
horses in a team that was passing 
having suddenly dropped down dead, 
he presented the owner, who was 
much dejected at his loss, with the 
horse on which his servant rode; 
ant the man hesitating, “ Take 
bim, take him,” said he; “you 
shall pay for him when I ‘de- 
mand the money.” — For his pa- 
rishioners and their families, he 
Kept, at certain seasons of the year, 
tliree open tables,—one for the gen- 
tlemen, one for the farmers, and : 
third for the labourers. Risin 
which, strangers and travellers al- 
wavs found at his house a ready 
welcome. At the same time, well 
knowing that fre igality is the true 
support of char ity, he regulated all his 
expenses with the utmost care and 
strictness, So much struck was the 
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ereat Lord Burleigh with the whole 
of Mr. Gilpin’s domestic arrange- 
ments, particularly the methodical 
appropriation of his time and pro- 
perty ; and with the rare 
t tap and hospitality, 
c ALy of 


union of 
of simpli- 
Inainers and generosity of 
conduct , which he displayed, as well 
as with the superior nature of Mr, 
Gilpin’s enjoyments, and the extent 


of the benefits he conferred on 
others; that he is said to have ex- 
claimed, on leaving Houghton after 
a visit, ‘* There is the enjoyment 


of life indeed! Who can blame that 
man for not accepting a bishopric? 
What does he want to make him 
greater, or happier, or more useful 
to mankind ?’ 

It may be proper to remark in 
this place, that in detailing the iti- 
nerant exertions of Mr. Gilpin, and 
his particular acts of clarity, it is 
not my purpose to hold him cut as 
the indiscriminate object of imita- 
tion. As times and circumstances 
vary, We must vary the expressions 
both of our zeal and charity. It is 
the spirit that actuated him which 
I am chiefly anxious to recommend: 
and I have recorded the instances in 
which that spirit was displayed, ra- 
ther to prove the strength of principle 
which produced them, than to point 
them out as indicating the best mode 
in which the same principle may be 
now exerted. 

But no part of his character de- 
serves more to be recorded, than his 
fervent piety. This indeed was the 
source and support of all his other 
virtues. Religion he regarded as 
his main concern on earth. The 
attainment, therefore, of holiness, 
both of heart and life, became lis 
chief, his invariable study. In all 
his investigations of religious truth, 
he considered himself as pursuing 
the means of acquiring a greater 
conformity to the w illot God. And 
when his views, whether they had 
respect to his betief or his practice, 
were once settled by a dilige ‘nt exa- 
mination of Se ripture : they be- 
came from that time his principles 
and rules of action, All about him 

$12 








4\¢ QO)» 


was Christian, formed on such mo- 


tives and directed to such ends as 
Christranity: requires, lt was his 
daily care todo the willof Gods and 


on his prov idence he yrtane edo oan une 


doviating reliance meevery chan 


ino 
circumstance of lite: 


how easy, re- 
and even cheertal, rete the 
heaviest trials. Such trials he 
ed as sent by God, 


signed, 
ew- 
to bring us to a 
sense of and to 
quicken us to a more devout and 
holy lite: he therefore made them 
the occasion of more than ordinary 
assiduity in examining his past life, 


our misconduet, 


in order to discover in what point ot 


duty he had been chiefly defective. 

Rut, amidst all this progress in the 
divine life, one is struck with the 
humility, may, with the abasement 
of soul, which appears mm some 
of his letters. His distrust of him- 
self seems to have kept pace with 
his contidence in God; and the 
ecrief of mind which he expresses on 
ihe occasion of any failure in duty, 
or any transgression of the law of 
God, gives a lively 


. idea of a heart 
deeply humbled, and even broken, 


sf 


on account of sin. 
,. > + = " _ ~ — me 7 * 
iin extract from one oft rile 
oo i] ia 
pins sermons still extant, will a “aitord 
4 + . ’ ° +> ae > ; _— . - ‘ 
the reader some idea of his doctrinal 
VIEWS, 
i. > } a a Ee . “A ~ ’ < a 
After that our first parents, says 
the preacher, “ through disob edi- 
. os 1. ’ ee 
ence and sin, had blotted and disfi- 
. } 
Crile ce LIVE ts ] 1 TE Of Gad 
wherennto they were created, and 
i ight ibave ived aiway ia cout i- 
° } 
} ¥ tt) tft Will t 1: man \ 
| wh as ) } 
neveranie aMDLY hin if to G,0q his 
Father's business, nor yet so much as 
t< Mia’? v vA a i i Lhe i€ rTQo— 
— ’ a 
c & _ i ve Paul, 
7 . r ’ & - ose ye Spirit 
(,o0] - | Christ. the verv true 
_e of ¢ e } er, did come 
an ndtoonAman shatvreupooa hi Tri: 
mGocescent. 5 ne ree. th, wus 
Ir i r Us eV 1} 5 43:5 t bieey . 
SHV tne Gn080y i mce ¢ 
- — Ae « _ 
fi if it ' I , 
; a oe ’ — | nee 
» eit ODEGIECNCE OF one (Christ) 
? 
Inany might be made righteous, 
, ‘ j ae “ef 
wh ne as he bLecame obedcicnt 


Watthe wW IT, O35. 


[ Jury, 


unto death, even the death of the 


cross.’ Which obedience, lest car- 
nal men should challenve to suflice 
tor them wive + howsoever their 


life be a continual rebellion against 
Cod and holy will, 
he Aatvreat pumber 


such as there 
and hath been 
Parl wipeth therm 
, *Christ bath be- 
come salvation,’ not to all, but ‘to al! 
them that obey him.’ Let no man, 
therefore, flatter and deceive hin- 
self. If we will challenge the name 
of Christ's disciples, if we w: 
thily 


Q 
’ 


a | ACS, 


ee naway, say ing 


WOr- 
pOssess the glorious THT 


» O41 
+ WA ms, We must learn the lossen 
ofour Master,—to be occupied i our 


heavenly Father’s business: which 
is to tly our 
wicked 


Owl Will, Wick is a 


and a wanton wil, and 


wholly to conform ourseives to his 
will, saving, as we are tavelt, § thy 
% >» a 


will he done. 
Such,” to use the language of 
Mr. Witham ¢ Galpin, of whose ac- 
count | have availed myself through- 
out tue whole of this sketeh ; « Such 
was the life and eharacter of this 
exceilent man. A conduct so agree- 
able to the strictest rules of religion, 
gained fim among his contempo- 
raries the title of the Northern Apo- 
stile. And indeed the paraliel be- 
tween him and St. Paul was striking. 
His qu litting corrupt doctrines, in 
the utmost reverence of which he 
had been educated; the persecu- 
tions he met with for the sake of 
his integritv; the danger he often 
ran of martyrdom; his contempt of 
the world; his unwearied applica- 
tion to the business of his catling ; 
the extensive field in which his la- 
bours were employ ed; and the boid- 
ness and freedom wit h which he re- 
roved onilty, whatever their 
ortunes or their stations were 3; might 


ry the 
t 
justly characte Tide lim a truly apos- 
tolical Pp erson. ». 


—_———ae—— -- 
T: Ot he Kea ‘itor of the Chris 
In the 
Observer, p. YO, the 
Mr. Frey on Matt. i. 23, 
shall be called a Nazarene,” 


tian Observer. 


sixth volume of the Christian 
criticisms of 

lJe 
were 
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offered to the public; and it appear- 
ed from his statement, that the 
cave was a great stumbling-block to 
the 


pas- 


Jews. Vermit me, therefore, to 


oiler to vour consideration the loi- 
jowing observalions on that tent. 
. rrr L . ‘ Pra 
birst. Lhe word Na¢gweaise signi- 


fies hotha Nazarene, and a Nazarite, 
as is proved by Parkburst in his 
Greek Lexicon. Hence it may 
be inferred, that when the Mess:ah 


was called a Nazarene he was at 


the same actually styled a 
Nazarite, although he received a 
name which no man understood but 
he himself. 

Secondly. The appeal the 
prophets, that the Messiah was to be 

called a Nazarite, is neither a quo- 
ation from any one prophet, nor an 
exclusive refereuce to any inspired 
writer. It is a general appeal to 
more than one prophe t. 

Thicily. The argument of the 
Evangelist in proof thatthe Messiah 
should be called a Nazarite, may be 
of the same nature with that con- 
tained in Matt.1.155 that is, it 
may be the application of a ype 
and not of a prediction solely relat- 
ing tothe Messiah. Comp. Hos. xi. 1. 

Fourthly. 


’ 
time i} 


1G 


v. This leads us to con- 
sider whether the Nazarite may not 
be an eminent type of the Messiah. 
Let us aarst< consider the character ot 
Samson. The child shal! be a 
Nazarite unto God trom the womb: 
and he shall begin to deliver Israel 
out of the hand of the Philistines. 
(Judves xiii. 5.) Still it cannot be 
demonsirated that Samson was a 
type of the Messiah, however pro- 
bable it may appear to Christians. 
I shall the i pass Oh to the next 
creat Nazarite. 
It must be 
the time of 


. 


observed, that during 

ihe Judges the children 
of Israel possessed neither a 
of prophets nor of Kings. (Acts ii. 


Series 


2+ 3 xin. 20). In short, their condi- 
tion before the birth of Samuel 
seems most strikingly to have corre- 


sponded to their siate immediate!) 
before the advent of our Lord. But 
now a regular series of anointed pro- 
phets and kings was to commence 
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How naturally, then, 
pect 


lime ollices of 


may we ex- 
ation of the sub- 


nted ! And 
] 


(rang TV ty i} 


p01 & Z4 


SO, T » tru th, shall x 1nd @ fremMmarkKe 
al! e ic retiz uration ot Lhe wie > an bil 
Samuel, the second Naz irite, tne 
first ol the SCTICS of anointed proe 
puets. Let the reader Only COMpawre 
tine songs Of liannah, and of tie 


blessed Vi ing 
of the 
time found i 
and he will 


that the 
7 

the iirst 
ony of Ha Miah § 


be lec to th nk that the 


anit a! rl Observe 
Me 


name siah is tor 


’ 
‘ 
Lijit 


Nazarite Samuel, the first of the 
anoiated prophets, was a grand 
type of the Messiah. The word 
anvinted (1 Sam. ii. 10) compre- 
tends the kings and prophets ot 


Israel, and signities the royal and 
prophetical offices of the Messiah. 
The Jews themselves do not deny 

that the Messiah was here intended. 
See Patrick’s 
the place. 


It is pares ‘a that 


striking remarks on 


the ty pic al 


history of Hannah and S el is ap- 
plied by Isaiah (ch. liv.) to the 
Messiah. Comp. ver. 0, with 1 Sam. 
1,15; and 1 Sam.i.11, with Rey. 
su. 5. 

‘Thus I trust it appears, that the 
Nazarites, who delivered Israel from 
the Pailistines, were successively 
types of the Messiah; and Samuel 
especia iy a tizure GO} uimM as porn 
mntraculovsly into the worid, aad se- 


} 


pa uted to G ve f} mi vis m thers 
womb. How property then is the 
reference to the pro; hets made in 
Ni att. Lie 23! Th ue €Vanvetist touches 


the string which Commumicates with 
the harp ot an ri ani and, lo! th 


harmoniously ct le brate 


songs of i noel all tha mothe 


oft our Lord. [ 


the glad tid FS s ot the Ne $8) ab, and 
each is illustrated and coniirmed by 
the other! 

1 shali onlw add, that I cannot 
persuade myseli that it was altoge- 
ther by chance that the charge 
against St. Paul, being a Naza- 
rene, was attended with such cir- 


as might almost lead 
one to doubt whether the sect ot the 
Nazarenes, or that of the N 
which word properly 


cCUulstances, 


(az ar ite S, 
signilies a 
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sect or heresy, was intended. I have 
been sometimes tempted to think, 
that St. Paul in his apolog ry seemed 
to point out that the € hristian was 
the grve spirefual Naczarite 
that St. Paul was apprehended in 
the act of purifying biunself as a 
Nazarite. But here [pronounce 
rot, 

1 should be happy to have the 
sentiments of any of your correspon. 


seeing 


dents upon this text, as from its: si- 
in the very threshold of the 
Gospel, it- has frequently been a 
stumbling-block to unbelievers, 
PHILO-JUDARUS, 


taation, 


a ee ————— 


No. VII. 


FAMILY SERMONS. 


t John v. 18.— pr hosoever is born of 
God sinneth not: but he that is be- 
Soricn Qt (rod } veepeth himself, and 


that wicked one toucheth him not. 


Tw these words St. John describes 
the happy state of one who is born 
of God. 
God, and begotten of God. It is not 
said that all mankind keep them- 
sel¥es trom that wicked one, so that 


be toucheth them net ; on the con- 
trary, the whole world is said 
Scripture to be under hts dominion: 
he is “tae ged of this world,” “the 
prince of this world,” “the spirit 
that ruleth in the children of disobe- 
dience.” Thev only who are be- 
en of God, are redeemed outof the 
world, are treed from Satan’s yoke: 
the: ¢ to another kingdom, 
herve another prince to reign over 
them, are subject to other laws, and 
re red from the power of 
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[Jurny, 
were once indeed in this state 5 they 
were servants of sin, without God in 
the world ; but they are now deli- 
vered from it, and are become the 
servants of Jesus Christ. They have 
devil and all his 
works; and they look on themselves 
as now another 
even Christ, with their bo- 
dies aud souls, which are his. Agree- 
ably to this, at our baptism we 
all solemnly promise to renounce 
the devil and his works; that is, we 
refuse, we forsake, we cast him off} 
so as to have no farther concern with 


renounced the 


bound to serve 


master, 


him: and we declare, that from this 
time forward, through divine grace, 


we will serve him no longer. 

What melancholy thoughts present 
themselves to us while we consider 
the origin of Satan, his work, and 
the power he has over the world. 
Satan and his companions were 
once bright spirits before the throne 
of God; holy and benevolent, loving 
God, and beloved by him. But they 
sinned; and having sinned, they 
could not be permitted to stay in 
heaven. ‘The harmony of that place 
would have been s spoiled, its glory 
would have been darkened, its hap- 
piness would have been ruined, had 
one sinner remaimed there. Sin is 
like a pestilence, which spreads ha- 
vock and ruin through the noblest 
works of God. It is an awful sen- 


tence, but it is a just one, that no- 
thing unclean or unholy shall be 
suffered to enter heaven. It is a 


just one; becanse we see what mi- 
sery one sin has brought upon this 
earth. Jt was a paradise, it is now 
a desert ;—it was the abode of peace, 
happiness, i inuoecence, and purity 3 it 
is now polluted by every crime and 
filed with every misery, 
rein and guilt, and a school of 
paration for heil itself. ‘The 
must think 


pre- 
sw wicked 
themselves it unreason- 
able that they should, in their pre- 
be adinitted into heaven. 
‘The happiness of heaven would be 
at an end, were to be ad- 


sent state, 


if sinmers 
miitted into it. Our nature 
changed, divine grace must be com- 


must be 


municated, and the soul must be 
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sanctified, before weare permitted to 


enter into that holy place. Satan 
was cast out of heaven for one 
sin; Adam for one sin was driven 
from paras lise ; and how can those, 
whose sigs are innumerable, ex- 
pect to gain an entrance into that 
very place which is the seat of the 
throne of God? [low necessary, then, 
is that change which baptism siz- 
mifies; and how necessary is it 
that we should fulfil the vow, made 
in baptism, of renouncing the devil 
and all his works! 

The devil and his angels, when 
driven from heaven, set up their 
empire upon the earth. He found 
our first parents innocent and happy 
in paradise: he tempted them, they 
tell, and were expelled from para- 
dice. ‘The glory of God was with- 
drawi from. the world, and his pre- 
sence taken fromrman. Man became 
a wanderer upon the earth. He begot 
children in his own likeness. fits 
first-born son became a murderer, 
thus shewing that he was of his fa- 
ther the devil. The earth was soon 


filled with violence and crimes of 


every kind. Satan set up his throne 
in it, and the nations of the world 
yielded themselves willingly to his 
government.—QOh that 1 could suf- 
ficiently i npress on the minds of my 
fellow “sinners, the misery of sucha 
state of subjection to Satan! Has he 
indeed set up his empire in the 


world ? May it be said to be his’ 


own, on account of the numbers in 
it who are subject to his power? Do 
we see that every child of man is 
prone from his youth to do the 
works of the devil; that he shews 
himself to be born wit a siniul na- 
ture, and theretore with a resem- 
blance to Satan? <And is not thisan 

awful state? Does it not loudly caii 
for the compassionate regard of every 
feeling heart? Men are accustomed, 
indeed, to make very light of the 
devil: his name is familiar in our 
mouths, and serves to point a joke, 
or heighten our mirth. Such is our 
profaneness !—a very striking proof 
how much men are under t m e power 


Of Satan, when it is so little matter 
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of gricf to them; when they can so 
sport with tne darmnation of hetl, and 


= ; ae tee 

niake 80 hight of Lue power Of Salam. 
}, + . ‘ ‘ | sf sete ‘ . 
But reason, aswell as Scripture, gives 


us a very dilierent view of tie 
matter. Atlow ouly that there is 
such anevil spirit; that wis Lusimess 
is to tempt, to accuse, to yo about 
like a roaring lion, sceking whom lie 
may devour; that all who remaiu 


under his dominion are to be shut 


Vv 


up with him in torment tor ever: — 
allow but this, and can there be 
any thing moreafilicting and melan- 
choly? A servaut ct Satan—and 
such, alas! are ail, till Christ has 
made them free—is here doing the 
works of Sat: all, fulfilling tie same 
designs, partaker Of lie Same Nature, 
lutluenced by the same desires, 
growing more and more into a@ like- 
ness of him; in short, 
niore and more tit to bea suv 2ct ot 
the prince of darkness ig teil, the 
peculiar place of bis kingdom. W hat 
can be more aftilicting, than that 
there is such a state, and that we 
are ail subject to it ;—But from this 
State it is the business ot Christ, and 
of his Gospel, to set us free. Lhe 
end of our admission into Christ's 
church by baptism, is to deliver us 
from Satan's dominion, and tomakeus 
subjects of Christ, children oi God, 
and heirs of the kingdom of heaven. 
In the regeneration, of which baptism 
is a figure, we are taught to Consider 
ourselves as separateu Tromm Satan, 
and as having renounced bis pow 
and authority. We 
devil and all his works.’ 
Now, i is true that ail sin is the 
work of the devil, as far as his 
tem ping us to it may make it fis. 
It is also true that inere are cCeriain 
sins, such as pride, malice, envy, 
and the like, which may more pro- 
perly ve called bits, because taey 


were 1m Dun frst, and in the worst 


? —es hy a ao 
ucoTree. Nevertheless, DV laic Wworrvs 
of the devii, aS dist nvuished iron. 
i " ‘ . hy 4). I ~Vybdters ‘ bs ac 
The tUsts OL Lule bbCstl, CUMC c¢ is 


meant such Silas alas a Per Ulilaf Tee 


} ;° le, > ry 
ference to the Gevils NINGe@OMm, ail 


} = onl 4 -.. 
those sins OV Which tae devil sup- 
porte his duminienw. dhis, indeec 
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1s only taking a somewhat diflerent 
view of the same thing ; 
of eve ry hand, tends to SUP part tic 
power ol the wicked ove. lle 
th refore who is horn ot Ciod and 


for all sin, 


of whomitmav be = s il thai “he 
keepeth hitmaself aod that ae 
one toucheth TT not, Ss rth: ih it 
is by sin that the Revit: maintain 

bis authority over ous, has re- 
solved, throvel divine erace, that 
he will practise no sin, and that 
neither a inn, nor by his m his, 


shall Satan held 
world. tle on 


domimton imp the 


erceives that it is by 
the general countenance given to 
sin that Satan voliolds bis power: 
he therefore takes care that neither 


by his example, nor tofluence, shall 
that power be supported. Seeing, 


further, that the 
ryt] a4 Luce 


such as 


devil maintains bis 
by various lying artilices, 
superstitious usages, idola- 
try among the heathens, false 
worship among the paptsts, infidel 
doubts, faith in charms, and such 
hike ; he not only will not give into 
these things himself, but he does all 
he can to discourtes them in others. 
He likewise not only has no hand 
in those persecutions agaist the 
Church of God, by which the devil 
attempts to support his kingdom, 


but he is anxious to forward eve ry 
ite arance of true hi and erace 
in others, and to enc ourage them in 


<i sine eT pe ope i} p rofe ssion ot the 


faith of Chr Ist Crt Conscious, 
hat the 
tits, bis kingdom be- 
iom of darkuess ; the true 


icitied, 


5 


» ° . } 
> ? 4 - * . ~ . ° 
ais, pes 


itis DY Ignorance 1 
devi tic! i vetly 4 see 
tis a Ky ine 
Christian endeavours, as far as it 1s 
in his power; to make the WUible 
known and read, and to bring all 
acquainted with the truth as 
it is in iT sus. He instructs, as far 
is atie, his children, his ser- 
vants, his dependants, m the know- 
ledze of God. tn tine, he uses ail 
I y and tnfluence in op- 


cannes ; : ° ’ 5 on te ° ! 
Hesib? tic Gesigcns of Satan, abict 
** 


‘ting a siop %t%9 the 


p 
his kingdom: being firmly resolved 
ynsider bim-<-eclt no longer as his 


ern oees: but as NY ind oO resist lim, 
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increase ot 


s works, and to allow 
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by which Satan 


+ 


himself in nothing 
labours to keep possession of his 
rovernment over the world 


Thus much tor the 


pis ssf 


explanation. 
Let us now come to the prove 
mient. 

Ist. Tlave we thus renounced the 
devil? Car tliat 
in this sense we keep ourselves, and 
that wieked one touecheth us not? 

, : 
In order to this question, 
let us inquire whether we have ever 
been led to see, by the 
Scripture, 


it be said of us, 
answer 


how absolute a dominion 
he holds over the world, and how 
he leads all those, who are not de- 
livered by Christ, captive at his 
will? Have we seen ourselves to be 
in this state by nature? Have we 
examined our hearts, and been asto- 
nished and grieved to find how 
much power the prince of darkness 
has held over us? Ulas this exa- 
inination filled us with dread; with 
an earnest to be delivered 
from his power; with a hatred of 
his suggestions? Has it put us 
upon inquiring diligently into the 
power of Christ to save us from his 
yoke? Aud has it made us endea- 
vour to win others from his king- 
dom to become subjects of the 
Lord? Have we, m short, seen, 
hated, and forsaken the kingdom 
and works of the devils ‘This cannot 
be the case if we are sul living in 
the commission of any known sin; 
for the Scripture declares, ‘* who- 
soever commmitteth sin, is of the 
devil,” belongs to him, is his ser- 
vant and subject; ant “ whosoever 
is born of God, sinnet!: not, and that 
wicked one toucheth ina not.’ 
Here, then, 13 a test. Are we not 
only free from the outward and 
more syoss sins ot drunkenness, 
' making, impu- 


swearing, sabbath-bi 
revence, lying, 


rity, Covetousiless, 

&e. &c.; but are we lab mring to 
purify our thoughts and atlections 5 
to be holv, as tle who hath called 
us is holy; pure, as He is pure? 
C'an we say is the great 


enemG wi 


, " 
11) COUlLIAtTEN 4 


desire 


that sin 
om we ar 


e daily engaged 
: that we do not al- 
low t@ any haroou 


in our breasts: 
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that it is our daily endeavour to 
overcome it; that for this purpose 
we seriously read the word of God, 
we pray ear nestly , we watch against 
our corrupt nature, and we se nak to 
be renewed in the image of Christ 
our Master? If God, who searcheth 
the heart, knows that we ean justly 
say so, it is well; we have then rea- 
son to hope that we have passed from 
death ta life, and are no longer ser- 
vauts of Satan, but subjects of the 
Lord Jesus Cliist. 

But if the case be different with 

any ofus; if conscience testify to any 
that he is living in sin, then is he 
still of the devil ; for the word of 
God declares that all such persons 
are under the power of the devil, are 
indeed his children, hts property. 
And is it not plain that this is the 
ease? Tor is not every sinner doing 
the work of the devil, and promet- 
ing his cause and interest in the 
worldr {le encourages others m 
sin, perhaps forces or pool then 
Into it; tempting and enticing thein 
to entelt it, laughing at their 
scruples, and turning ito ridicule 
those who inquire what they must 
ds to be saved. Ja short, he is en- 
gaged, as the devil is, in promoting 
sin in the world, in discouraging 
true vodliness, and in weakening, 
or overturning, the laws and au- 
thority of Christ. Does the sinner 
care, though Satan have the upper 
had in the world? Is he at all 
distressed that Christ is so little 
kaown and loved? How plain is it 
that be is under the domiuiou of 
Satan and deing his work! 

And now, w hat says conscience to 
this inquiry ? Are we, or are we 
not, renouncing the devil and all 
his works? If we are not the de- 
elared enemies of the kingdom of Sa- 
tan; if we live in the practice ofsin: 
if our examples encourage it; if we 
are Opposers or despisers of serious 
godliness ; it is manifest whese sul- 


jects we are, and that we have not 


vel separated ourselves from Satan 
and the works of Satan. 
And now, shall ] need to say any 
thing more to such As are cony iced 
Curnist., Onsepnv. No. 


. i . 
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in their own consciences, by what 
has been said, that they are the 
servants of Satan? To think ef 
being in subjection to him who is 
the avowed enemy of God, and who 
finds his pleasure in our ruins to 
think of serving his interests, of 
being employed by bim as instru- 
ments in promotung his desi; gnsin the 
world, and opposing those of God 
aml Christ; to think of hindering 
and wounding the cause of that gra- 
cious Saviour, who came and died 
to save us;—to think of this, what 
need of arguments: What can be 
said more? Oh! if men would but 
think who it is they serve, and 
what dishonourable services they 
are employed in, they could aot be 
easy ; they would by grace change 
their masier ane flee unto Jesus to 
deliver them trom the power of the 
devil. M ay the ~~ God Almiguty 
enable you to do so. 

And as for those described in the 
text as born of God; if there be 
any such here, Twouldask taem, Caw 
you, the chiidren of God, the fol- 
lewers of that Saviour who hath 


delivered you from the spares ot 


the devil; can you stand by and 
see these your brethren led captive 
by Satan, employed in his work, 
and; cog down-to bis dark anil 
dreadtal babitation? Can you sec 
this, and pot mourn oyer them, and 
pray for them? It you haye any 
love for Christ, or for them; if you 
wish to see them with you in the 
bosom of Abraham, pity them, and 
pray for them. You Know their 
time is short: how saddenly may 
they be cut off! And bow dread- 
fal will it be for them to appear at 
the tribunal of Christ, as the friends 
and servants of Satan, and his ene- 
mies! Surely vou cannot be luke- 
warm or indifferent in such a Cause. 
It is the eause ot Jesus; it is the 
cause of Jesus against Satan. Why 
ure we so backward in our Mi; sier’s 
service, when the servants ots satan 
are so bold in theu 
Let us look at our children, our 
fricnds, our neighbours, our fellow - 
mens: aud ib=we galoe their cternal 
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let us stand forth on the 
Lord’s side tn a wicked world; let 
us plead his cause, and try what we 
can do to advance his kingdom. — If 
it be but a little, yet, in such a 
eause, it i honourable to do any 
thing. Consider that the world 1s 
divided between the. two parties, aud 
that there is awarfare between them: 
which part will you take?) And _ re- 

member how untit you will be to be 


owned by Christ at the last day, if 


you do not now labour to promote 
his cause in the w orld. 


 ——— 


Pothe Editor otihe Christian Observer. 
Lt cannor but commend the general 
spirit of liberality which is mani- 
fested in the pages of your miscel- 
janv. You have professedly given 
a iree admission to temperate dis- 
cussions of various doctrinal senti- 
ments tn religion; and many papers 
and reviews of books hare appear- 
ed, which clearly shew, that you 
take considerable interest in these 
debates. Though I am not very 
‘ond of an over- hk ighly rect ified 
spirit of orthodoxy,” in popular and 
ministerial addresses to mixed an- 
diences; yet itis allowable, I think, 
where instructors them- 
ray wish for information, to 

enter into these subjects more mi- 
nutely, i treatises protessedly 
dectrinal illustration. 
request it to be distinctiy 
that J value doctrines, 
on them, only so 
them calculated to 
aspire aright spirit tewards God, 
and to produce conversa- 
tion. I must therefore ecknowledye, 
vive too 


od , : nfene P i = 
De ana importance to these 


especialy 


st 44 a 
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ects, without sufticien 
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yucement infornied : if the heart be 
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on God, the passions properly 
, 
and the conduct reformed ; 
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tions; as they will only increase 
our awful responsibility, without 
enabling us to give our account with 


joy. 


I feel pleasure in) perceiving that 
the Christian Observer is somuch of 
aimind with myselfin this particular ; 
and Laugur favourably from this eir- 
cumstance, that a few shades of ditle- 
rence in our judgment on some 
points, of contessedly minor im- 
portance, will not impair that cha- 
rity, which « hopeth all things, and 
thinketh no evil.” 

You have occasionally given en- 
couragement to, yea invited, the 
different combatants on the Calvin- 
istic controversy, to enter the lists 
and deliver their opinions, in a 
Christian spirit, on that subject. 
And Lhave no great fault to find 
with the manner in which you have 
generally sustained the office of um- 
pire, which you have assumed, be- 
tween those parties. You have 
judged, and perhaps rightly, that 
the more they know of each other's 
sentiments, the nearer they will ap- 
proach; at least, may be led to 
think and to speak less unfavour- 
ably of those who ditler from them, 
There is, however, in my judgment, 
a little obliquity to be tound in your 
censorial chair. You do not act 
quite fairly in dictating the mode, as 
well as judging of the erecution. It 
doubtless ought to be competent to 
any person to choose his own 
ground, and to adopt any method 
(supposing it to be fair) which is 
best adapted to prove his point. If 
this is not allowed, the field of exer- 
tion is greatly narrowed, and a 
whole park of artillery may be laid 
aside as useless. This certainly 
cannot be considered as equitable in 
any person professing only to give 
the gymnosophists fair play, and 
free scope for their ditlerent pow- 
ers. Youwill probably perceive that 
I aileite to your pretty constant en- 
deavour to discourage what you are 
pleased to term philosophic al rea- 
J inimatters of religion ; aod 
vou especially have an eve to the 
way ju whieh Jonathan Ldwards, 
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and, after him, many persons called 
Calvinists, have attempted to esta- 
blish their ideas of tree-wall and 
moral agency. Very few papers 
hearing this mage are found In 
your magazine ; and the reason may 
easily be guessed at, from the fre- 
queat bints of disapprobation w hich 
you throw out. | have, howe ver, 
for many years weighed this subject 
well, and in all directions, and find 
no reasonable objection against its 
introduction. i, sure I am, that 
the Cirstian Observer, who plilo- 
Suphizes ta almost every other mode 
upon religious su! byects, should be 
the last to for bid it* No evil can 
arise, if it be not made too much of, 
resorted to on all occasions, or taught 
in a scholastic manner in the pulpit. 
The advantages of this system are 
great and many. In the first place, 
Euclid’s theorems do not bear a 
more demonstrative character: in 
the second, it embraces and recon- 
ciles the whole of Seripture, in its 
full, plain, literal meaning. What 
may be called the Gospel of the 
Scriptures, every one allows to be 
most congenial to the spirit of these 
doctrines. But, whatever surprise it 
may create, there are no “ Antical- 
vinistic texts” upon this system. 
The law and government of God ; 
the end of law, and the necessity 
and use of means; are easily proved 
to be consistent on/y with this 
scheme. ‘There per haps will be in- 
sulated texts, which will have their 
difliculties whatever system we em- 
brace, and if we adopt no system at 
all; but certainly there is no class 
or number of texts, which do not 
* There surely is a wide difference be- 
tween philosophizing respecting the designs 
and operations of the Al: nighty, and the ab- 
Stract truths which are revealed i u Serip- 
ture; and philosophizing respecting the m 
lives and actions of man, and the effects 
produced by certain views of religious truth 
on human conduct. The former, we con. 


eetve to lie beyond the proper PrOVINE ot 


reusoning, and to rest entirely on the Divine 
declarations: the latter, being the subject of 
observation and experiment, InaV VOry fair 
ely ploy, and indeed ought to employ, eu! 


rewsouiny faculties, Episor, 


bear with all their weight on the 
various but enemas pillars of 
this building. ‘The wild notions ot 
sume, who ered themselves Caivin- 
ists, sufficient!y refute themselves; 
and their autise claione phrase ology 
ont to alarm the fears of e¢ very 
one who embraces them. ‘This sys- 
tem may fairly be called a moderate 
species of Calvinism ; and is that 
aloue, #0 far as | know, which stands 
on “ both its legs:”—All good is of 
God, all evil of ourselves*. The 
Arminian system, its advocates con- 
fess, is attended with difficulty: I 
would say, with insuperable diffi- 
culty. Aad your own milder scheme 
is nearly as embarrassing when it 
meets the Scriptures, Even the 
Christian Observer is obliged to 
“ qualify” the doctrine of election, 
before he can receive it heartily 7. 
In the third place, the eflect of this 
system in the Christian world a a 
high recommendation. It is a sword 
with two edges. ‘The opposite er- 
rors of the self-justiciary, and of the 
antinomian, as well as the wildness 
of fanaticism, never met so complete 
a refutation. The most successiui 
modern writers, both in and out ot 
* It is not a 2 little Et ble, that somq 
Amninianism im oc: 
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the establishment, against the nbore 
and other danger@us errors of the 
day, are evidently disciples of this 
school. 1 do fot, indeed, 
many pernicious errors can fairly be 
overthrown upon any other prince 
ples. Whether or not, hotvever, 
this should be thought to be the case 
by the Christian ‘Obseiver, it 1s 
the firm persuasion of a numerous 
body, that it is so; and that no ob- 
jections of any amount are found at- 
tached to this system. Indeed, there 
is no Weighty objection that can be 
brought against it, which does not, 
as to that very objection, apply to 
the Arminian sentiment as well. 
So that, ia urging tt, the objector 
opposes himself. 

You have lately joined the author 
of “ Zeal without Innovation,’ in 
lamenting it as a desideratum; 
namely, a thoroughly able and ju- 
dicious Calvinistic writer * ; one who 
grasps the whole subject, enters 
deeply into the ¢ question, meets the 
objections fairly, is decidedly pious, 
is humbly and fairly subject to Scrip- 
ture authority, and fearless of the 
consequences of asserting the whole 
truth, &c. Without the least hesi- 
tation, my mind immediately, upon 
reading the ease alluded to, sug- 
cested, Such an author is Jonathan 
edwards. = Th this Opinion, every 
person [am sted with, who 
is deeply conversant with that ad- 


». 2 ; , Ss ry 
mirable writer, concurs. The qua- 


gee how 


acquall 


liications demanded by the above 


csentleman in order to clann even a 


yeauing alt aL laaGs, arte very hich, 
S 


and somewhat unreasonable (as 
they so rarely occur in the same 
author); they are, however, as near- 

* Onr correspondent again misrepresents 
11%, mintentionally we doubt nor. We did 
ret say that we wished for seme judicious 
Calrinistie weiter, who should grasp the 
whee sutrect, &c.3 but that we we-led to 
qe SOTE writer, who (without sy stomati- 
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enher Calvinism or Arniini- 
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sti Mestion ma way satistactory tu those 
sho regard with eral reverence 


every part 
63 holy writ.” Vol. for1692, p. 79 
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ly as one could expect, or even wish, 
found im Edwards. W lat, 
fore, you wish for in a Calvinistic 
author, Mi. Edwards and what 
you 80 earnestly destre to see per- 
formed, Myr. dwards Aas perform- 
ed, At least, this is the judgrnent 
of all persons | know, who are tho- 
roughly acquainted with Mr, ld- 
wards’s writings.—The great thing 
that 2 wish im this communication is, 
the publicity of this sentiment. It 
is greatly to be desired that it were 
universally known, 
consider it a waste of time in Ar- 
minians to raise an ontery, talk 
high, and make great demands, till 
they have answered Mr Edwards’s 
« Vssay on the Freedom of the 
Will.’ s That book, without de- 
scending to particulars, is a key to 
the whole controversy. Yet, mar- 
vellous as it may appear, it yet re- 
mains without any thing which can 
be called an answer. I earnestly 
therefcre request, in justice to Cal- 
vinists of this class, that you will let 
this testimony stand in your Maga- 
zine on their behalf. Iam not Ne. 
sirous, sir, of prolonging this debated 
subject, or of becoming a contro- 
vertist myself; but 1 am exceed- 
inely desirous that an antidote to 
the demand made by yourself and 
the author of Zeal without Innova- 
tion, may appear in the same ve- 
hicle which has carried, with such 
ostentatious parade, that requisition 


abroad. i tee 
. B. K. 


P. S. here is another thing 
which you have taken up agaist 
Myr. idwards, 1 thik very hastily, 
and very unfairly. In your review 
of Ingram’s Strietures on Malthus, 
though yon have not named him, I 
suppose you bad him in mind; as I 
do not remember that the prec cise 
phrase, “ Love to being in general,” 
used by the continental philosophers, rs, 
as representa “l by their historians, 
Robinson, Qc, You have , at least 
by implication, 


shetes 


that Calvinists 


represented that 
divine as teaching the same doctrine 
(on that particular point, the nature 
of virtue) as those anarchical phite. 
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sophers tau sht; and have insinuated 
that their com lact was only a 
timate consequence of and prac tical 
comment upon his data. But sure- 
ly nothing ean easily be supposed 
wider of the truth than such an as- 
sumption. A little attention to the 
subject will convince you of this. 

W hate ver exception may be taken 
to the phraseology of Mr. Edwards, 

tis manifest that love to God is the 

sui and substance of his whole per- 
formance; and that he considers all 
attections, however refined, modifi- 
ed, or combined, as not having the 
nature of (scriptural) virtue, which 
do not irelude it. Certainly this is 
far enough from being the doctrine 
of the French atheists. They pre- 
tended, indeed, to something like 
general benevolence; vet that be- 
nevolence never reached to the 
great and first Being, hardly so 
much as in pretence. There cannot 
be, then, two positions, either doctri- 
nally or practically considered, more 
diametrically opposed to each other, 
than that of Edwards on virtue, and 
that of the French yeformers.— 
What you say of the heathens 
knowing that virtue must begin at 
individuals before it can embrace 
the whole, does not seem, though 
it were true, to be in point; for 
Edwards does not so much speak 


levi- 


of the propagation of virtue, or of 


the manner in which it makes its 
way among or towards mankind, as 
of its vmufure. And in this I think 
he is pertectly right. Few persons 
will be disposed del; berately to af- 
firm that any Bree. is strictly holy 
or Virtuous, which bas not the love 
of God for its object. 





Our correspondent may be as- 
sured, that to the best of our recol- 
lection we have never refused to ad- 
mit into our pages any vindication 
of the theological system of Jona- 
than Edwards. His own is. the 
lirst attempt at such a vindication 
with which we have been favoured. 
We have, on the contrary, suppress- 
ed several papers, the 





On the Verits of Mr. 


obje ct of 








Edwards. 


42} 


which was to censure the views pro- 


mulgated by that divine. One of 
these papers we think ourselves 
called npoen, b y our profe ss1Ons of 


impartiality, to raise from the dust 


m which it has lam tor the last 
six years, in order to form some 
sort of EqUIPOISse in the present 


lt will at least mark our de- 
sire to hold the scales in this con- 
troversy with an even hand: and it 
will afford an additional motive to 
candour, by shewing how very dif- 
ferentiy the same subsect may be 
viewed by two men, both of whom 
are evidently possessed of good 
sense, upriz lit intent ions, and pious 
mit 13. 


Case, 


ee 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Angust 21 
A sermon lately fell in my way, 
which is published with large notes 
by the resident tutor of the Homer- 
ton academy, Mr. Sentth, rym 
« the Divine Glory displayed in the 
Permission of Sin2’ It brought te 
my remembrance a kind of waking 
reverie, which I wrote about two 


years ago, and now send to vou, be- 
cause, if you judge it unworthy o! 


further notice, it may nage suz- 
vest to you a subject, which vox 
will know how to unprove. Te 
charact 
day seems to be, a systematic disso- 


lution of moral obi gatron. 


]l am, Sir, yours 
oe 
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botanical re- 
ently take 
and 


Being fond oft 
searches, | frequ 


} 
vaTrocens 


a walk 
in the extensive valua- 
ble nursenes of ———. where al! that 
is useful or pleasant, ior food, or me- 
dieme, or innecent recre ath nm. is to 
Lye ae One day Iwas much sur- 
prized at finding one of 
hg + sl rs enagare d, 
1! he mest 


with several! of 
diligent undet-labourers, 





N t dy, ic 


mh enldivating, under 
mur-trame, a plant, 
ended to 
brit 


large tore- 
which L appre- 
merely a weed, 
t the mast polsonous 
On ¢ Xpre ssn DV surprize, 
' the w that - had 
Wholly mistaken the nature of the 
plantiquestion, which, they said,was 
~) Valuable, that could it be brought 
to spread over the whole garden im 
a state of suflictent maturiiv to bear 
front, Ms virtues would riebly repay 


be, not 
a weed « 
rnd, 
I was assured by 


lf the pains nec Cessary to ts € ulture. 
Fonding them tixed in there Opimion, 


i deternnined to make my iaqguiry of 


the master himself, from whom | 
knew the seeret qualities of no berb 
er plant was hidden; and in my 
wav to the house 1 was strengthe ned 
NI OIMy lirst 
ofthe other gardeners, who consi- 
dered their colleagues in an error 
respecting the true species of the 
plant they were so assiduously 
rearing. Upon my application to 
the master, he fully confirmed the 


truth of what the last group of la- 


appre heusions by Sole 


bonrers had asserted: and added, 
that the plant was the most norfvons 


ef anv that crew. asit 


chieily spreacl 
omder ground, 


and, throw} Tre cits roots 


a «reat distance. drew ‘the nou- 
< nt of the earth from the other 
homts sides twining its fibres 
. a , ol : 
34 m t ere ih uece- 
a . * ~ i> - 
~ - = rereeill Y mMv sure 
, . 
r . ie s a permit sucn a 
weed? é roguced into his nur- 
nes, and, s nore, to be fostered 
E most faithful and la- 
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common ground. T have therefore 
winked at the ervor of my good ser- 
vant, and permitted him to employ 
afew days ina work which LT shall 
afterwards turn to advantage: for 
When this plant is brought to its 
perfection, all its latent qualities 
being disclosed, my labourers in ye- 
neral will come to the acquaintance 

with it which they need, in order to 
its e& surp: ation. ‘Phey have hitherto 
rested in a very superficial know. 
ledge of its appearance and proper- 
ties; and whilst they considered it 
as a weed of no importance, would 
never have taken the pains they are 
How using to ascertain its growth 
and tendencies, ‘This is at present 
the more necessary, because some 
evil-uiiided persons, who take every 
opportunity of a breach in our 
fences to rob and plunder, and, 
what is worse, to destroy and root 
up (if possible) all the plants in 
the nurseries, bave of late taken pe- 

caliar pains to cultivate this noxious 
plant all around the outworks of my 
garden, and have even presented 
some seeds and cuttings to my peo- 
ple, as a valuable present, with the 
design of causing the roots so gene- 
rally to spread, that our fruitful 
plantations may again become a 
barren heaih, and our improved lands 
a desert.’ ’ « April 1801.” 

The above was an excursion of 
mind, in a waking hour of tie 
night, in consequence of consider- 
ing Mr. Jonathan Edwards’s Trea- 


t 


tise on the Will, so much approved 


(and justly so, according to their 
ric! iples} by Dr. Priestley, Mr.God- 
win, and many infidels of different 


degrees and descriptions, wio unite 
in considering philosophical necessity 
as a proper basis for their several 
systems. Yet what man more etar- 
nestlyv desired, or was more sincere- 
ly devoted to, the progress of the 
kingdom of God ons earth, than Mr. 
Laiwards! Were then his prayers, 
his , bis labours, for this 

of his heart, mot ac- 
ce pted of his Master, or in any de- 
Surely mot. Will 
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they not rather be answered beyond 
his hope ; though (partly) i a Way 
very opposite to his intentions and 
expectations 2 My thoughts are 
not your thoughts,” saith the all- 
wise God. 

EE —— - 


SOME REMARKS ON THE CONDITION 
AND PROSPECTS OF THE JEWS, 


Translated from Cunaus’s Account of 


the Hebrew Republic *. 


Gop was pleased to select the Jews 
from the rest of mankind, as a royal 
priesthood, and a peculiar pe ople, 
until the arrival of that momentous 
period, when the promised and long- 
expected Messiah appeared in the 
world. From that time, the Son of 
God extended those celestial bless- 
ings to every nation, which had been 
before confined to one; and the pe- 
nitent believer, in whatever part of 
the earth he was situated, appro- 
priated them to himself. And here 
we cannot but feel astonished at the 
remarkable change which happened. 
For the great Author of our salvation, 
who left the glories of the celestial 
kingdom that he might rescue the 
human race from the ruin which 
they had exposed themselves to, was 
received by the Gentiles with eager- 
ness and joy ; but the Jews, who 


had been pe Pace by several of 


their prophets as to the time of the 
Messiah’s appearance, the manner 
and place of his birth, and various 
other circumstances relating to his 
character, could not be convinced 
that he was come and that he was 
present among them. Such an in- 
tatuation liad possessed them! Their 
eyes were blind; while their mind 
was intent upon worldly aygran- 
dizement, and refused to behold 
what was obvious to all.  Henee 
they were rejected and cast off by 
God: and even to this day they eat, 
as it were, the pottave of lentiles, 
and mourn their lost birth-right. 
Jeremiah says, “* The sin of Judah 
is Written with a pen of iron, and 
with a point of a diamond.” And 


° Cuasus died in the year 165u. 


doubtless they did not contribute to 
avert their punishment, when they 
said, “ his blood be on us, and our 
children.’ St. Paul’s declaration is 
very remarkable, mn his lpistie to 
the Romans t cs | would not that 
von should be ignorant of this my « 
tery, how that blindness im part ts 
happened to Israel, until the fulness 
of the Gentiles be come inv’ A 
time wall certainly come, when the 
Jews shall be brought back into the 
right path, trom which they have 
lamentably deviated. Their sun is 
not set for ever. The hight shall 
again shine upon ‘the im. They have 
fallen, but not irrecoverably. The 
pyophet Ezekiel has a prediction on 
this subject: he says, the time shall 
come when a new heart shall be 
given them from heaven, and right 
views, feelinys, and dispositions shalt 
occupy their hearts. “ A new heart 
willl give you, and a new spirit will 
I put within you; and | will take 
away the stony heart out of your 
flesh, and I will give you a heart of 
flesh.” Then shall that veil be taken 
away, which Moses was obliged to 
put over his countenance: for they 
shall turn to God; who has per- 
mitted them to live in darkness and 
imnorance of the most momenters 
truths, that he might at length dis- 
play his infinite merey towards 
them. ‘To this event the following 
words of St. Paul must be referred: 
‘When Israel shall turn to the 
Lord, the veil shall be taken awa 
‘These circumstances are impor- 
tant, and of such a nature as should 
prevent us, for the time to come, 
from detesting the Jews, as the ob- 
jects of public scorn and hatred ; 
since their hopes are truly glorious 
and magnificent. St. Paul speaks of 
them with ereat affection, and loudly 
extols their privileges, even while 
they are deluded by prejudice and 
tenorance :—** Whose is the adop- 
tion, and the glory, and the cove- 
Haats, and the givin of the law, 
and the service of God, and the 
promises; whose are the fathers; 
and of whom, as concerning the 
flesh, Christ came.” What external 
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honour can be greater than theirs ? 
Who can number amony their an- 
cestors so many patriarchs, prophets, 
and kings; inshort, so many divine 
and excellent characters, whose 
names are written in Heaven ? 

It is true, the Jews of the present 
day are men of base and degencrate 
minds; and if we. regard their babits 
and pursuits, we discover nothing 
dignified and noble. But we ought 
not to wonder at this. ‘These bril- 
liant qualities of the mind have therr 
increase and = decline: manners 
change with circumstances: the 
same day which deprived them of 
their independence and tore the 
sceptre from their hands, extin- 
guished the magnanimity and natural 
vigour of their soul. A heathen 
says, ** Jove strips us of half our 
virtue, when he reduces us to sla- 
very.” As those cases, in which 
dwarfs were formerly confined, not 
only prevented their farther growth, 
but really reduced their size; so 
every species of servitude ede the 
powers of the soul in fetters, and 
lessens or destroys its inherent vi- 
gour. [low could it be expected, 
that they should be great and mag- 
nanimous, who for so many ayes 
have been the sport and detestation 
of the whole world; whom wanton 
boys would formerly provoke, by 
taking hold of their coats ; and men 
would not scruple to seize them by 
the beard; and against whom the 
rege of all the Cwsars broke loose ? 
Tiberius distributed their young 
men, under the pretext of militar 
service, through the most unhez wed 
previnces of the empire. ‘The cli- 
mate of Sardinia was remarkably 
pestilential. 
them were sent, that they might be 
cut off by disease. Titus ex “posed to 
wild beasts ne: arly as great a number, 
when he established shews, at Bery- 
tus and Cesarea. Even Trajan, the 
mildest of the Roman emperors, de- 
creed that they should not read their 
laws ;—a precedent that was fol- 
lowell 4 by many of the emperors af- 
terwards. ‘This was the heaviest af- 
fliction of al], and is numbered by 


Here four thousand of 


[Jurys 
the Jews among their persecutions, 
These severiuies were exercised by 


pagans. As for ourselves, who are 
united to them by closer ties, let us 
exercise a mutual regard, and ree 
member that we both bear the com- 
mands of the same God. St. Paul 
says, that he is ready to devote his 
life for their sakes 5; so vehement is 
his attachment to that nation. He 
says, moreover, “If the first-fruits 
are holy, the mass is also holy: if 
the root is holy, so are the branches.” 

It is not my wish to proclaim un- 
reasonably their praises, for I am 
averse to extravagancies of all kinds; 
but, unless I am very sochiniébien. 
it is not a Jittle that Christians in 
these remote ages owe to the Jews. 
Who was it, but they, who preserved 
the Sacred Writings entire for us? 
Iiow many errors would have crept 
into the Sacred Text, if the Scriptures 
had been committed to the custody 
ofsuch men as Lactantius, Augustin, 
Gregory, or Chrysostom; who, 
though possessed of genuine piety, 
were yet unacquainted with Hebrew! 
Among all those who ha:! any share 
in the government of the primitive 
churches, only Origen and Jerom 
understood Hebrew: the rest did 
not learn even the elements of that 
language. Wherefore, if any mis- 
take had arisen from the negligence 
of the transcriber, they could not 
have detected it. But with regard to 
the Jews, it was their only care and 
study to preserve entire, and free 
from every alteration, the books of 
Moses, the Prophecies, and the other 
parts of the Old Testament. This 
praise is exclusively their own; no 
other nation can claim a share of it. 
Ina book of Rabbi Abraham there 
is a remarkable passase, which in- 
forms us that all the copies of the 
Bible were corrected by one of very 
great antiquity, which Hillel bad 
transcribed with his own hand, who 
was president of the Sanhbedrim, and 
a Mishnical doctor of great repute 
about forty years betore Christ. His 
nga are worth quoting : TBs In the 
kingdom of Leon the y found a Bible, 
w! hich rabbi Hillel formerly copied 











out with his own hand, and by its 
authority they corrected all their 
manuscripts. I myself saw a part 
of it, which was exposed for sale in 
Africa, and it had been then written 
nine hundred years During this 
period of the middle ages, the office 
of preserving and correcting the Sa- 
cred Text fell entively into the hands 
of the Jews. How easy would it 
have been for them to have altered 
and interpolated the Scriptures, par- 
ticulariy in those parts which seemed 
unfavourable to their prejudices, at 
a time when the Christians knew 
scarcely a word of Hebrew! But 
their veneration for the Bible forbad 
this. In truth, when I consider the 
unwearied diligence of the Masorites, 
I am lest in astonishment. In order 
to preserve the proper pronuncia- 
tion and reading, they marked with 
yowel points every part of the He- 
brew Bible, which they had care- 
fully revised and collated;—a task 
which was executed about the end 
of the sixth century by them. They 
not only observed how many sen- 
tences and words, but even how 
many letters, each book contained. 
Wherefore we are entirely beholden 
to the Jews, that not one jot or tittle 
of the Old Testament perished dur- 
ing the reign of ignorance and bar- 
barity in the middle ages. There is 
some reason for what their Rabbins 
say, “that the Masora is the fence 
of the Law.” Some persons, indeed, 
assert, but without any foundation, 
that the vowel points were invented, 
and used publicly, before the time 
of Christ. As for myselt, Il consider 
the advantage of having the Hebrew 
Scriptures entire and uneorrupt to 
be derived from the labour and care 
of those Jews who lived long after 
‘he destruction of the second temple: 
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for, when they had lost their exist- 

ence as a nation, they were solici- 

tous at least to preserve from the 

wreck of their privileges that trea- 

sure of inestimable value which they 

had in their Bible. This part of 

their conduct deserves our ackffow- 

ledgment and love. ‘The rest of 
their proceedings excites our pity. 

They turn over the leaves of the 
Bible, and read the letter of it; but 
it is Only a letter to them: they 
cannot perceive its true import; nor 
do they seek it. Their own com- 
mon saying applies to themselves : 
« What is essential, they make a 
matter of indifference; what is a 
matter of indifference, they make 
essential.” And, what is the most 
deplorable thing of all, they are not 
aware of their own ignorance and 
folly. Whe their misery hes in 
their ignorance of the truths of the 
Scriptures, they only complain of 
their kingdom which is destroyed, of 
their annihilated power, and other 
things of-a similar nature, of which 
neither the possession makes a man 
happy, nor the absence or loss ren- 
ders him miserable. Seneca makes 
mention of a woman who was sud- 
denly deprived of sight: “ She did 
not know she was blind, and asked 
her guardians to let her go into the 
open air, for her house was dark.” 
The same thing has happened to the 
Jews. ‘They carry about in their 
own bosom the cause of their wretch- 
edness. If any interposition from 
above should restore them to Pales- 
tine, they would only change their 
situation, and not their character. 
Wherever they go, their ignorance 
and infatuation follow them ; nor will 
they be delivered from them, until 
the punishment of their former mad- 
ness and obstinacy is completed 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


i am a candidate for holy orders ; 
and as the time of my ordination 
is not very distant, I have endea- 
voured to draw up some discourses, 
or rather religious themes, which, 
till I can make or borrow better, 
must, I believe, pass for sermons. 
among the obscure congregation 
who are likely to hear them. My 
progress, however, in this new spe- 
cies of composition, has been so 
tardy and irregular, that I perfectly 
despair of providing even one ser- 
mou weekly: especially as I hope, 
and intend, to read ten times more 
than I write; and as the duties of 
a clergyman, detailed by our stand- 
ard divines, are to be performed, 
not merely in the church and in the 
study, but in the houses ef his peo- 
ple. 

You will not suspect, if you credit 
the above representation, that [ 
have altogether neglected to consult 
My seniors on the points connected 
with my very serious undertaking. 
I have, among ceher important inqui- 
ries, asked, Whether a clergyman 
may preach the sermons of others ¢ 
Bot the discordant advice received 
ia reply to this has more embarrass- 
ed than enlightened me, and, as in 
a thousand cases beside, | am al- 
most Jeft to think out the matter 
for myself. Yet of these my coun- 
scllors { must except one, who has 


known ine from my cradle; and it 


liis triendship has done me ne good, 
the fankt is all my own. Fle is per- 
liaps my exception on the present 
because those whom we 
love we most willingly obey. You, 
ir, shall decide between us, when 


Hccasioia, 


S have put down such specimens of 


his logic as my memory (too weak 
on matters of any moment) enables 
ie to lay before you. 

You must first be informed, that 


my friend, who shall be called 
Chilo, has been in orders fifteen 
years; and for the first five of these 
years invariably wrote his own ser- 
mons, at the rate of three in a fort- 
night. He did not compose very 
quickly ; and an. inspection of his 
papers convinces me that his pen 
moved without a bustle, the letters 
being distinct, and characteristic of 
a regulated mind: so that these 
three sermons consumed a consider- 
able share of his time. And _ it 
should be farther eonsidered, that 
his parish was extensive, and no 
family in it, within two years of his 
first coming, was unknown to him. 
At the end of these five years, my 
friend made a serious calculation 
of the probable benefit which his 
utnistry had etlected ; and, preserv- 
ing a wise medium between a san- 
cuine and a despondent estimate, 
he found that the degree of his suc- 
cess was so inconsiderable as to make 
it necessary that he should, on the 
other hand, compute the character, 
and the amount, of the labour which 
he had bestowed on his flock. In 
this last procedure he began by cal- 
culating the fitness of his public in- 
structions to the end proposed by 
their means. For this purpose he 
decimated the sermons of the five 
years, and thence formed one main 
part of his estimate, judging that 
every tenth discourse would be a 
fair pattern of the rest: and by 
looking over them chronologically, 
he had, farther, an opportunity of 
observing whether practice had 
gradually improved them. 

He has since acknowledged to me, 
that the result of this inquisition 
(which, by the way, by a man like 
him, and on such an occasion, would 
be inflexibly severe) was truly mor- 
tifying. He wasashamed asa scho- 
lar; humbled as a Christian; and, 
aboye all, as a minister of Jesus 
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Christ he felt degraded and dis- 
graced. When [ say, that he was 
ashamed as a scholar, I merely mean, 
that he discovered he had written 
without making that fair demand 
upon his understanding and acquire- 
ments which an intellectual act re- 
quired; and the discovery was the 
more painful, when he reflected 
that his jadgment had been sum- 
moned into exercise, but, as he 
thought, summoned ineflectually, by 
so serious a matter as the salvation 
ot souls. 

His next inquiry was, How is this 
defect to be remedied? For Chilo 
is a man not satisfied by substituting 
the knowledge and confession of 
sin for practical reformation. It is 
true, that a review of the sermons of 
his novitiate brought kim this modi- 
cum of consolation,—he had preach- 
ed no radical errors. But this only 
encouraging part of his discovery 
chiefly served to increase his regret, 
that he, who knew what truth was, 
did so little to recommend it. When 
he shewed me what he termed his 
humiliating manuscripts, | contess that 
I was struck with the broad charac- 
ters of genius, knowledge, sincerity, 
and earnestness, which he had 
stamped agate: them: and as Chilo 
allows me such a degree of intimacy 
as authorizes the disclosure of all 
my mind, I was compelled to ques- 
tion the opinion he had ex pressed 
about his papers; and said, ‘That in 
my opinion his censure was unmerit- 
ed and crude. He rephed (as far 
as [ can now recollect), “ You are 
not four-and-twenty ; ae if J am 
the better judge of the two, J owe 
it tomy seniority, which has given 
me experience; and experience, 
whether the word means selt-observa- 
tion, or observation of the world at 
large, is a very potent aid in ser- 
mon-writing. But I have had time 
tvo for reading; which I cannot look 
upon as an aid less potent than the 
other, but more than equal to it. 
For the first five years of my minis- 
try, I had forgotten, I think Lord 
Bacows maxin, Reading makes a 
I had written too much 
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from my own stores, and had some 
kind of melancholy right to apply 
to myself Cowper’s char ge of 


— dropping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up! 


The obvious defect of my sermons, 
and—I mean no comparison—and, | 
think, of the bulk of modern sermons, 
is, that they have no detail, no ana- 
lysis, no anatomy of their subject. 

We design and etch, but there is no 
finishing: we treat definite sins, and 
definite graces, indefinitely. I 
found, on looking over my five 
years’ heap, that all ‘the good I could 
impartially expect from them (1 
mean, instrumentally) would be, 
that the hearers could be generally 
apprized of the importance of reli- 
gion, generally of the ruin of man, 
generally of the offer of pardon in 
the Gospel, generally of the influ- 
ence of the divi ine Spirit, generally 
of the practical consequences of 
faith, and generally of the neces- 
sity of using the means of grace. 
The want is, not that there is no 
truth, but that there is so little ;— 
that the Gospel is indeed preached, 
or, at least, not preached against; 
but it is yet a Gospel dim and in- 
distinct ;—it is truth, but tru®h at a 
distance ; seen, but not examined; 
assumed, but not investigated ; and, 
what is worst of all, not applied. 

—However, leaving this humbling 
part of my subject (the considera- 
tion of which, nevertheless, ought 
to be salutary to me, and a warning 
to you), I must next tell you, that 
during the succeeding years I have 
occasionally preached copies, @Xx- 
tracts, or abridgments, from such 
standard divines as were witha my 
reach.’—* Sothen,” said 1 in haste, 

“it was not you who preached, 

but Andrews, Reynolds, Baxter ; : 
perhaps South, or Villotson !”’— 
« Nor is it you,” replied Chilo, 
«“ who wrote those sermons of yours, 
which you gave me yesterday to 
correct. It was your nurse; your 
tutors at school and college; your 
clerical friends; it was the clergy- 
man by whose ministry you were 
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tirst taught to think; it was the di- 
vinity lectures at the university ;— 
nay, you owe parts of them to he ‘a 
then voluptuaries and sophists.’ 
Then, marking my looks of surprise, 
le asked me what my sermons 
would have been, and whether I 
could have made them at all, if the 
nurse had not taught me the alpha- 
bet, and if the shar persons men- 
tioned had not brought their respec- 
tive contributions to make me what 
fwas. “ This various but not dis- 
orderly system of education,” said 
he, “has now its effect; that is, you 
are properly qualified to teach. 
Observe I speak of all your intel- 
lectual aids merely as instruments ; 
but observe also, that it is the set- 
tled ec onomy of Providence to bring 
about its highest purposes by in- 
atruments: and a minister of the 
Gospel himself owes something even 
of his usefulness to the very per- 
sons (the heathens) who were in 
every respect enemies of the cross 
of Christ, and which cross, I will 
even go so far as to say, they assist 
him to preach! Now, it is Most true 
that some of the divines you men- 
tioned have preached to my parish- 
zoners; but I have not filled a 
given number of sheets with a given 
number of paragraphs from their 
writings. ‘To do this, would be to 
rive What the people could not re- 
celve, hor was ever designed to be 
offered them. But my plan has 
been this; 1 have noted down in my 
common-place book such references 
to the works of these and other wri- 
ters, as would, when waited, fur- 
nish a basis for a sermon. When 
1 come to build, I endeavour to me- 
thodize, abridge, or amplify, what 
lies bef me, according as the 
eristing stute, the actual want, of my 
congregation, seems to require: for 
it 1s a Canon In sermon. writing never 
to be lost sight of, that a clergy- 
man isto write specific ally, for his own 
people: which rule, well observed, 
will answer several important p 
poses ; such as, he will habitaally 
consider what they need, and this 
Mecessarily connects itself with the 
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duty of knowing them, that he may 
pray, think, and write accordingly. 
When, therefore, Reynolds or Bax- 
ter gave me matter for a sermon, 
J endeavoured (if I may coin a 
word) to Jocalize it; that is, without 
altering its doctrinal and practical 
subsiance, I adapted it to the degree 
of knowledge, and to the degree of 
spiritual apprehension, which I sup, 
posed my people to possess.”— 
« But does not your plan,” said I, 
encourage idleness r’’—* Why, if 
my plan were barely this,—if you 
want a sermon for next Sunday, 
reach down ‘Tillotson and copy 
one, it would be indeed both idle 
and absurd; but yon must remem- 
ber, thata ane may be equally idle 
in what he would stii! call origmal 
compos! ition, Which may be the ve- 
riest sordes of an idle mind, as such 
a mind will bestow upon religion 
itself as little exertion as it would 
bestow on an idle party. But the 
plan I am recommending to you, 
at the first blush of it, supposes in- 
dustry, fixedness of attention, and 
the exercise of a discreet judgment; 
for I take it for granted, that you 
will read enough to select your aids 
wisely; and she folios which fur- 
nish these are not the books of an 
idjer, ‘Then, if you compose your 
sermons as I profess to have com- 
posed mine, you must seize upon 
and appropriate the manner of your 
masters ; you must modernize their 
phraseology, and this without di- 
luting and desecrating their senti- 
ments ; you must labour to: fill up 
the interstices occasioned by your 
endeavours to localize, with matter 
not obvious/y ditterent from theirs ; 
you must make the concio ad aulam, 
or ad clerum, of some prelate of the 
seventeenth century, come down 
ad populum, and to the people of the 
nineteenth century, your rade pa- 
rish in -shire 3 you must so I- 
terpret abstract reasoning and pure 
me taph iysics, as to apply them in 
the form of simple practical truth 5 
you must E “| see sir,” in- 
terrupting 
fearful lec 








rhimin the midst of his 
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cture, “ it will be 
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harder to execute your plan than to 
write my own sermons.’ — “‘ All the 
better for that. Here, Lord King’s 

motto, Labor ipse voluptas, is emi- 
nently apposite: and this labour is 
part of the discipline which a cler- 
gyman, and especially a a young cler- 
gyman, requires to urge him to ex- 
ertion. If it does nothing more tor 
him, it will humble him; because, 
on comparing his own crudities 
with the transcendant. and solid 
excellence of his imstructors, he will 
be taught to measure, or to guess at, 
the long distance between them ; 
and the comparison will tend to make 
him heartily ashamed of the flattery 

which, J am sorry to say, many Bl 
wise hearers heap upon the first ef- 
fusions of ignerance and inexperi- 
ence. It will also gradually enrich 
his memory with builion for future 
expenditure: it will (1 all along 
suppose my pupil to be in earnest 
with himself) assimilate his mind 
to his teachers, and make him con- 
sider himself as used to dignified so- 
ciety; and this will restrain him 
from a pernicious familiarity with 
minor writers. Besides, even allow- 
ing that a man in deacon’s orders is 


able to tell the elementary truths of 


religion, yet, what are you to say in 
the pulpit, if you preach where there 
are those whom the Apostle calls 
‘fathers in Christ;? men who, in 
another phrase, have reached < the 
measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ’? Are you to offer them 
nothing but § milk: and where is 
the “strong meat’ for your table? 
J believe, indeed, that, of all others, 
true father in Christ will least 
blame a young man for preaching 
elementary tr ath: because he will 
naturally look for this, and he will 
be glad to find that a young man, 
and a young Christian, keeps near 
the shore: but if the preacher bring 
something beyond the elements (as 
some have done, and may do), w hy, 
the more welcome: a deep, practi- 
cal acquaintance with serious godli- 
ness comes with peculiar grace from 

a young man, who, by discovering 
shin, proves that his preparation for 
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the ministry was serious, and his fit- 
ness for it beyond the usual measure 
of grace.” 

Here I recollected what some cle- 
rical friend of mine had urged; 
namely, that the observation ot 
one’s own heart is the grand weapon 
of a preacher. My friend said, 
‘There is, l think, much truth and 
much fallacy in that advice. a is 
true, that a person’ s knowledge of 
his own heart is the key whic h un- 
locks the hearts of others: but your 
advisers go upon this, that a man 
really knows end watches himself, 
which is (especially in the case of 
young men) an assumption requiring 
very positive confirmation ; and here 
lies the fallacy; for if, as is more 
likely, the preacher does not watch, 
or idly watches (this, perhaps, is a 
solecism) his own heart, then all his 
deductions from — self-observation 
must be either totally erroneous, or 
at best suspicious. He may, indeed, 
tell all his thoughts, or all the 
thoughts he dares to tell; but the 
question is, what is their character, 
their practical value? Are they mir- 
rors which shew images of fair pro- 
portion, or of distortion and detor- 
mity? I conceive that my scheme 
provides against the uncertainty of 
the one you have just proposed, by 
introducing a novice to the experi- 
ence and final decision of aged prac- 
titioners. He no longer writes from 
his own heart as from a_ spiritual 
criterion or scale, but his pastoral 
advice is sanctioned by the most 
successful of his predecessors; so 
that if he errs, he errs in the best 
company. Somebody says, Mal- 
lem cum Scaligero errare, quam cunt 
(J forget who) recté sentire; which 
1 would liber ‘ally thus paraphrase— 
‘| had rather err with Archbishop 
Leighton, than think justly once or 
twice inyself, at the risk of blunder- 
ing five “hundred times.’ 

« Besides, to speak of writing 
from the heart, appears to me to in- 
volve more self-ilattery than your 
friends are aware of: for if it mean 


that a clergyman can describe reli- 
cion by watching the operation of 
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it in himself, thea it is equivalent to 
a direct assumption of his own sta- 
cerity. TT have another thing, too, 
to say about it; which ts, if you 
meat that a preacher can detect and 
describe sin in others by observing 
the effects of sin in himself, then it 
seems to me, that the preacher is 
competent to perform only part of 
his duty; whereas he is required 
not merely to anatomize sin, but to 
explain and direct the progress of 
active godliness. His instructions, 
then, must be iacomplete. He has 
something, indeed, for the sinner * ; 


but nothing for the established 
Christian ; nothing, at ieast, for the 
nobler part of his character, con- 


sisting in the exercise of heavenly 
affections. It will perhaps be said, 
that the highest Christians need to 
be frequently reminded of ther for- 
mer oiiences; and Ido not deny 
this; but they also need son ething 
else : you are otherwise assuring 
them perpetually of the malignity 
of their distemper, without proceed - 
ing to the means of cure. It is cha- 
racteristic of the ‘ faithful and wise 
steward, that he gives bis Lord’s 
household their ‘ saeeide of meat in 
due season.” 

I thonght that Chilo had made a 
slip by thus pleading against writing 
irom the heart; because, in the be- 
aauning of our conversation he had 
attributed his better judgment, in 
part, to self-observation ; and I now 
hinted at inconsistency.  Tfis expla- 
nation was; ‘ J certainly said, that 
iny jndy sment, if superior to yours, 
had been, in a manner, gained by 
self-observation, But mark this ; 

* « Yon may ¢nare yonr reflections, 
“$s are but men, 
but like other nsen,’ 


© that minitst: ministers are 
and the like, when I 
We have all the 
interest at stake. We olten 
speak the more earnestly to you, lest, while 
we preach the Gospcl to others, 
should be cast-aways; 
scribe 


assure you we deny it not. 
saine great 


we ourselves 
and many tiines de- 
the working of a deceitful, 
ing, slothful, worldly mind, by téking the 
copy from our own.”—Witherspoon’s Exhor- 
tations to the People, subjoined to an Ordi- 
nation Sermon, Works, i. 234. 
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many of the somewhat questionable 
positions in tiny five years’ heap J 
now pronounce to have arisen from 
an inmature, partial acquaintance 
with my own spiritual character. 
Some of my opinions are a kind of 
slough, which I trust I am gradually 
shuffling off : some portion of thein 
has long hung loese and ragged, and 
shreds of them are left among the 
brambles. It is one thing to write 
from the heart; another, whether 
the heart furnish materials fit to be 
extracted and used. My error was, 
that 1 was too easily satisfied with 
my own stores, when I might have 
had better. I wrote from the mind 
of a novice, without duly taking care 
to authenticate my instruction by 
shaping it acc _ ing to the expe- 
rience of other 

‘There was one re a which 
struck me, which was, that Chilo 
had not referred me to the Bible as 
my guide, but to the writings of un- 
inspired men; and £ did not now 
delay to state the fact with some ex- 
pression of surprise. My friend 
had anticipated the objection ready 
to play against him, and remarked 
with a smile, that my sacred jea- 
lousy was, on this occasion, more 
commendable than well-timed. “ You 
cannot suspect,” said he, “ that I 
am classing Usher with St. Paul, or 
wish you to think less with St. Peter 
than with his commentator Leigh- 
ton. The Bible isa minister’s pole- 
star; and yet, to continue the meta- 
phor, the navigators of to-day learn 
the uses of that director from the na- 
vigators of yesterday; so that this 


luminary might shine in vain, if 


there were none to demonstrate its 
importance. IT would urge you to 
identify your modes of thinking on 
vdlaaae subjects with those of our 
great divines, from a conviction that 


they are the most safe interpreters of 
By a kind of 


the inspired book. By 
action and re-action, the Bible has 
been finishing their spiritual charac- 
ters, while they (I speak with reve- 
rence) have imparted to the Bible 
new dignity and Puy. They have 
called upon mankind (and not quite 
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in vail) to unite with thet m in ho- 
nouring the fountain of their own 
honour, and have despised their own 
wrilligs, except so far as they illus- 


if 
trate aud euforce the revelation of 


God. You must not be startled 


when I remind yeu, thet even the 
Scriptures themselves are rece ived 
by us on haman testimony ; they 
have reached our times wiLiuout the 
aid of miracles, and are subject to 
the same species of € xamination a3 is 
employed with regard to Works 
merely human ; they must be ex- 
plained by duals the same kind of 
criticism as would interpret iferodu- 
tusor Livy. You will find that ibe 
inost seraphic and the most successiul 
divines have been also the most teari- 
ed; and their expositions of the 
Bible have been luminous in pro- 
portion to theireruditiou: while the 
practical influence of godliness in 
their hearts has taught thew readers 


the necessity and the right use of 


human kuowledge. if all our living 
instructors would read the Scriptures 
with the assistance within their reach, 
we should not hear of preachers 
handling texts in @ new way; nor 
would these novelists tind more in 
the Prophets aud Evangelists than 
Isaiah oc St. Luke authorizes them 
(olook fur. Even a slender portion 
of knowledge will ‘Keep a student for 
the pulpit from discovering undis- 


“6 


covered truth in the apparatus of 


prophes cy oro! “parable. if you would 
know the value of the Bible, one w ay 
of ascertaining it is to be intimate 
with those w ho have valued it before 
you; nor would [ recommend you 
to tench, or to transcribe from, any 
theologian, who did not direct as he 
has been directed by the inspired 
volume.’ 

In the midst of our conversation, 
hilo was summoued to — a sick 
man, who, according to th report 
of the messenger, ap peared to lett 
feebly strup oling with de rath,although 
the phy sician had predicted that he 
would linger. anyother month. My 
friend hastily informed me, that the 
case of this. pare Was spiritually 
very peculiar, and that he wished the 





poor creature had been visited by a 
more skilful casuist than himself. 
On leaving the room, he said, 
wo W hen you are called to the beds 
of the sick and dying, 1 can assure 
you that more knowiedge and ex- 
perience thai a young Ciergyman, 
thous hy of unquestionabie piety, Can 
rations lly be expected to possess, 
will be required for the discharge of 
a braaek of du: y which demands ali 
presence of mind, readiness of ex- 
pression, rE cet Bi of character, 
and prompt application of the truths, 
the threats, and consolations of the 
Gospel.” Here he left me; but I 
foresaw fand he atterwards told me 
that I was correct) that he would ape 
miy all he had said concerning the 


i 
as 
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necessity of preaching irom others, 
to the necessity of talking also from 
others ; and it is obvious, that what 
enables a clergyman to speak wisely 
in pub he, will render him capable 
of giving good counsel in the house, 
or in the field; to individuals in ba 
mestit retire iain. and in the cham- 
hers of sorrow, languor, pam, and 
death. I confess, sir, (and I would 
that my conviction on this point were 
as deep and practical as the confes- 
sion is easy and obvious!) that my 
view of the clerical profession seems 
to include every sentiment but that 
of hope; nor can | catch at the en- 
couragement thrown out, as I think 
inconsiderately, by some persons, 
that such a view as mine argues a sla- 
vish and self-righteous mind. With 
the} antoial charges to Timothy and 
Titus before n 1y eves, and these aw- 
ful injunctions virtua!!y repeated and 
amplitied by the ordination ollices 
of the ehurc! b, and by the writings of 
divines who actually performed what 
they recommended to others, I ean 
ili admire any advice which wears 
the shape of a wish to gualify the 
seriou 3 req Visit] rons of an apostle and 
aa apostolic men, and which seems 
to hide the sternness of truth, lest a 
young man should be daunted by its 
“spect. { have, indeed, seen but 
little of mankind, and only know . 
enough of my own heart to suspect ~ 
what offer themselyes as the deci- 
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done tive 


understanding 5 
think, that not merely 
unthinking, bat among 


stous of my 


such as 
SCUPCE ly dleserve an epithet ™) lumi 
lating, there ew Ists a disposition to 
lower the high practical tone of the 
Gospel tothe indolence ofour hbature: 
and itis well, if those whose otlice 
most requires exertion, are not in- 
fected by the sin, agamst wht h their 
acts of public duty so trequently 
warn others. Alas! unless the im- 
position of hands, or rather, the «i- 
Vine ubction that renders an exter- 
Impart a 
large measure of grace to such a 
candidate for the ministry as myseil, 


my addresses to sinners, as far as | 


} » 
Hal ceremony elticacious, 


de! en upon my Own stores tor their 
formation, must be de! 
my own character: 
own vautty, mndol 


pictures of my 
ence, and selfish- 
Ness. On how uutitto guide others ; 
to lead them, beyond an int sliectaal 
apprehensioa of the consequences 
of sin and of the advantages of reli- 
gion, to an inward conviction of the 
reality of godliness, and to a practi- 
cal acquiescence in the truth ‘ as it 
ts in Jesvs,’ with all its heavenly 
train of the graces of the Christian 
character, snd to the privileges con- 
nected with them, aud those privi- 
lezes stretching out into eternity 

‘I am aivaiad: sir, that I am » tedious : 


> 
and will therefore add littie more 


than rem: ind 4 ‘ou ot the exclamation 
of an encieat father of the church, 


who. wi 
Gescript) 


cCrieg out, ° 


en reading some scriptural 
on of a believer's character, 
‘QO God ! ts this true! or 
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ineations of 


fections and the actual sins of his 
life.—But I must not touch these 
subjects farther. ‘They have led me 
astray from the main design of this 
communication, which, you now 
may have reason to believe, pro- 
ceeds trom one who bas every thing 
yet to learn. 
Y INCEPTOR. 
a  —— —— 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Ir cannot but be gratifying to a 
truly philanthropic mind, to reflect 
upon the many and various chari- 
tics that have been set on foot dur- 
ing the last half century; and per- 
haps there is not any more deserv- 
ine public patronage, than that late- 
ly instituted for the instruction of 
the Deafand Dumb; a class of un- 
fortunate fellow-beings who call 
loudly for our pity and cemmise- 
ration: and it atiords a melancholy 
reflection to be informed, that num- 
bers are refused admittance for 
want of suthcient funds for its sup- 
port. But may we not soon hope 
for more pleasing information? That 
the deaf and dumb are capable of 
being taught, will appear from the 
following ‘interesting accoqunt of the 
success which attended the teaching 
of a young lady by the Rev. Mr. 
Dutens, w hich I send you in hisown 
words, if you think tt deserving a 
place in your very valuable work. 


D. E. F. 


— Having never recvived any in- 
struction, her opinions were not af- 
tected by the customs aad prejudices 
of the times; she jndued of every 
thing by her reason valy: she was 
therefore astonished ut all she saw, 
and was utterly unable to compre- 
hend the conduct of most of the 
persons about ber. She li ul hardly 

en fourmonths in the hou i, when 


J understood her signs so well, that 


I could carry on @ conversation with 
cr more intelligibly, and with 
‘reater facility, than 1 could in any 

ciber language but iny Own mi the 

‘tine; and having made this 
progress, Ltook singular pleasure mn 
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conversing with her. To me tt was 
a sort of a study of the book of na- 
ture; and she, who had never 9 
fore met with any one possessed 0 
sufficient patience and complaisance 
to converse with her, evinced inex- 
pressible satisfaction. She had many 
inquiries to make; and ber questions 
were So pertinent "th: ii tuey Opener d 
my eyes to a thousand things to 
which I had never attended, and 
which then, for the first time, ap- 
peared to me to be absurdities. | 
endeavoured, as well as J] could, to 
solve the difficulties which she on 
all occasions suggested; but that 
was not always in my power: and 
those which were founded upon her 
ignorance of our principles, gave me 
greater embarrassment than such as 
arose from ber own reason. One 
day, for instance, we were reasoning 
upon the subordination necessary to 
cood order; and from one thing to 
another, she led me, in spite of iny- 
self, to the Supreme Being, who go- 
verns all. ITtried to avonl this sub- 
ject, as too sublime tor her capacity 5 
but she possessed a natural logic, 
which never suilered her to aban- 
don a question that she had not al- 
most solved. She therefore gave me 
no rest, till { had explained to her 
the nature of the Supreme Being. I 
told her, that He is the author of all 
that exists: that it is He who go- 
verns the universe, regulates the 
course of the stars, and is the first 
cause of all that happens; who 
created man, sustains his existence, 
judges his actions, aud rewards 
punishes him. All this was commu- 
nicated to her by signs, correspond- 
ing in her mind to these e X pressions ; 
and she understood tolerably well 
every thing that I bad said. She 
asked me, whether this Being was 
good? for that was the character 
which she ‘valued most. LT answered, 
“ Yes.” « Ah! why then,” replied 
she with quickness, “ has he caused 
me to be born deaf and dumb: me, 
who never ollended bim? He has 
sent me into the world imperfect! 
He has never loved me 
birth ; and L ecanuot 
Curtgr. Opsenv. No. 9 


from my 
understand 
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“ hy 
lay before her all the reasons which 
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It was impossible for me to 


might have satisfied ber objection ; 
but she acquiesced in what I said, and 
replied, that since it was so, she was 
content, as all had their lots assign- 
ed to them. At another time, when 
the night was uncommonly fine, she 
came running to me, took me by 
the arm, led me to a window, and 
making a sigu for me to look up to 
the sky, joined her hands, and en- 
treated me to dothe same, and adore 
the moon and stars. I was gre: ay 
surprised at this idea, and beg ed 
her to explain herseif. she pave 2 
ime to understand, that when her 
mother took her to church, they bid 
her join her hands, look up, and 
pray; and tliat seeing nothing above 
her but the sun, moon, and stars, 
she had imagined that the prayers 
were addressed to them, and in con- 
sequence of that had alwavs ad- 
dressed hers accordingly. 1 assured 
her it was to that Supreme Being 
who made and governs all 
things, that men offered up their 
vows; and that those objects which 
she worshippe d, were the 
his hand. She asked, 
not allow himseif to be seen: I re- 
plied, that 1 would expiain that 
hereafter, but that | first wished to 
enable ber to understand me bert 

and | began to consider what a 
I could adopt to facilitate sill fur- 
ther the interchange of ourideas. I 
applied to a professional : nan, named 
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whv hie did 
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Baker, who by a method of his own 
had taught Lady lachiquin and her 


sister, and some other puptis. I] saw 
some of his scho! 


is: and was aste- 

nished at the tfaciitv with whicb 
: } ie , . 

they understood what J sad, bv ob- 
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perfectly sat led with my pros gress, 
| Was tot disé “OUT aged ; and res lv ed 
to begin by communicating ideas to 
Miss W yeue. She was not long in 
learning to write; to her, mo was, at 
first, nothing but drawing. 1 atter- 
wanis made her understand the 
meaning of words, by placiag 

jects before her, and: Wrilihye thes 
3M 
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manyes at 


the same time, shewmg 
her that one was the sign of the 
other. She wrote 
was brought; water, and LT drew out 
mine; feather, hat, &c. In short, 
every thing which strikes the senses 
was easily learnt. Such verbs as 
to walk, to run, to jump, to touch; 
and such adjectives as long, short, 
straight, &c.: all these required only 
the trouble of representing 
these actions or qualities, and wri- 
ting its name at the same time. But 
when my object was to make her 
comprehend general and complex 
terms, | felt myself greatly at a loss. 
Duty, obligation, or faith, could not 
be expressed by signs; and I was 
obliged to find occasion for the use 
of them, in order to make her un- 
derstand the words. J] borrowed 


nioney of her, to give her 


loen, debt, aud payment. Laflected vot 


to pat faith in what she had told me, 
to explain the word believe; and by 
small degrees I increased ber dic- 
tionary so much, that ip six months 
she was able to make herself under- 
stood, by writing, to those who were 
not familiar with ber signs. 
« My young pupil “evinced the 
gest desire for instruction. She 
felt that, by adding to her ideas, she 
enlarged the sphere of her exisience. 
{ct was no easy task for me to solve 
all her doubts, and to explain diffi- 
eulties whieh had occurred to her 
betore she knew me. She frequent- 
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ly recurred (o our lormer conversa- 
trons concerning God. She alwavs 
testiticd the most 


profound respect 
naming him, but as constantly 
ito know why he would not 
I told 
every where, 
‘Lis as- 
she considered 
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She 
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Ler forehead, Lasked her if she did 
not find that something was passing 


in her different from bodily action ; 


if she did not perceive in her head 
feelings quite different from any 


thing she ever felt in her hands and 
feet. She understood, however, no- 
thing of what [ said: and fearing 
that it was her own fault, she be- 
came extremely uneasy: she en- 
treated me, with clasped hands, not 
to be discouraged; and putting her- 
self into the same attitude as before, 
with ber head leaning on her hand, 
and her looks fixed in the air, she 
begved me to proceed. Stull that 
day we made no progress. She 
wept much at what she imagined 
was her fault, and went to bed 
the utmost afffiction. The next 
day, after breakfast, she told me 
that she had dreamed all night that 
we were walking together in Ken- 
sington Gardens. I instantly seized 
that opportunity of continuing my 
lesson of the evening before. I 
made her understand that there was 
no reality in that idea, as we had 
been separate all night. She was 
convinced of this. I then wrote 
down the name of imagination, er 
dream, for what had passed in her 
mind during the night; -she under- 
stood this per fectly, and immediate- 
Jy related to me all the extraordi- 
ry dreams she had had for ten veers 
past. | listened to her with 
tience, delighted with having found 
the thread “which Wus to lead me 
from the labyrinth in which } was 
involved; and when she was com- 
pletely familiarised with the idea 
of dream and dreaming, imagination 
and imagining, I told her, that to 
dream was to imagine when asleep, 
and to think was “to imagine when 
awake. She had _ searc ely saized 
this distinction, When something 
extraordinary appeared to be pasa- 
ing in her mind. She became 
absorbed in thought; but by her 
countenance, which was ve ry e€X- 
pressive, I easily percerved what 
Was Case, [ never siw 
interesting arid 


animated than her face at that mo- 


tie any 


thing more more 
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ment. The ecstasy, the rapture 
that she felt, as she was suddenly 
struck with this ray of light, which 
‘Humined ber mind, can neither be 
painted nor described. She yave 
way to expressions of joy amount- 
ing almost to transport. At length, 
fixing her attention upon me, she 
told me, with an incredible volubi- 
lity of signs, that she perfectly un- 
derstood me, and immediately gave 
ine fifty unequivocal proofs, She re- 
collected all that I had said and done 
the preceding evening, and applied 
it most ingeniously to her preseut 
situation. When I perceived that she 
understood the matter clearly, | sub- 
tituted the words to think, instead 
of to imagine when awake, whh I 
told her had the same signification ; 
and added the word mind, as egui- 
valent to thought. She was not long 
in aceustoming herself to these 
ideas: she shewed unwearied atten- 
tion to all the operations of her 
mind, I afterwards made her re- 
mark the prodigious quickness with 
which her thinking faculty, or mind, 
could fly from ore place to another, 
&c. She admired ail this, and was 
greatly surprised that she had never 
before reflected upon it. She then 
understood how great a ditterence 


there was between the operations ot 


the body and those of the mind ; 
and she was sensible that there must 
be also a ditlerence in their natures. 
These principles being thus tho- 
roughly established, we returned to 


the consideration of the nature of 


the Supreme Being. I told her, that 
God is a mind, or spirit, but one of 
infinite perfection; that there are 
no limits to his power, &e. She 
approved what I said; and seemed 
deeply affected with love and re- 
spect, for a Being all-powerful, and 
no less good than mighty. It will 
be easily perceived, that this con- 
versation did not pass without diffi- 
culties: and that, on a subject so 
abstruse, it was necessary to employ 
all imaginable means to make my- 
self understood. My pupil lost ne 
opportunity of convincing me that 
she compreheaded me; and I found 
niyself amply recompensed for the 
zeal which | had shewn for her in- 
struction, by the progress she made, 
as well as by tue pleasure | received 
in tracing her ideas on all subjects. 
She possessed a natural good sense, 
which guided her admirably well in 
all points of reason and jus‘ice ; but 


she had so little idea of the laws of 


civil society and morality, that it 
was not easy to make her compre- 
hend the impropriety of any thing 
that was in opposition to her incli- 
pation.” 


1 shall not attempt to make any 
reflections which olier themselves 
from the above narrative, but hope 
you will consider it sufficiently in‘e- 
resting for insertion im the Christian 
Observer. 
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lrese volumes have given us greater 
pleasure than any of the former 


productions of Mr. Fellowes’s pen, 
and, indeed, greater than we ven- 
tured to expect. The author's mind 
seems to have been softened, az 
wearied down, into a more benign 
character, than that by which he 
was formerly distinguished ; and ia 
reading the “* Body of Theology” 
we sometimes almost forget “ the 
Ant-Calvinist,” “ Rebeion withor 
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Cant,” and even the “ Poems.” 
that we are greatly satistied with 
Nr. Fellowes, even in his present 
reformed appearance ; and our first 
objection, ts to the title of bis work. 
In a body of theology we should 
naturally expect an entiveness, to- 
gether with an order and proportion 
ma the constituent parts, which we 
shallin vaia look for in this publi- 
cation. ‘To such a sivle of divinity, 
we conceive that Mr. Fellowes, 
right or wrong, is not very partial; 
and we are rather surprised that he 
should raise the expectation of it in 
the very title of his work. It may 
that the title is re- 
stricted by the words “ principally 
pr actical ; "but divunty which ts 
pract ical is ca pable ot b eing 
reduced to a sy she as capable as 
The expec- 
tation, how eve Ty of something prac- 
tical, was a 


Not 


yee 
be all Seu, 
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[ Jury 
been the intention of God, reason- 
Miner ve priort from his acknowledged 
pertections, to make the most aes 
cisive and convincing argument or 
arguments for so fundamental an 
article of religion as his own exist- 
ence, almost instantaneously — evi- 
dent, and not dependent upon those 
remote and abstruse deductions 
which are necessarily confined to 
persons of education, of peculiar 
mental acuteness, of reflection, lei- 
sure, and study. The human mind 
appears to have it in its very con- 


stitution to perce ive the certainty ot 


the divine existence as soon as that 
truth is proposed: and we question 
whether any evidence on the sub- 
ject, more certain, as well as more 
direct, and of universal comprehen- 
sion, can be found. We do not, in- 
deed, undervalue apy real evidence, 
en a subject of such moment; and 
it is desirable, if possible, to meet 
and coufute sophistry on its own 
ground: the more metaphysical 
method, however, of treating the 
subject, is in very few instances 
suitable to the pulpit. We mention 
this in particular because the pre- 
sent lectures, although not in the 
joru: of sermons, were, we have lit- 
tle doubt, in he. esl instance, de- 
livered as such by the author in the 
He has likewise given a 
lint to those who niay be disposed 
to use them in the samie way: and 
his manner of doing this leads us to 
tliat the custoxn, among @ 
certain class of divines, of preach- 
ing printed sermons, almost as soon 
as tuey are published, is much more 
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common than we had suspected. 
Althcugh we would not condemn 
the practice in 


every existing or 
»pposable case, we think the liberty 


which a cle rgyinan allows himself 


i tities part esl 
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circumseri bed 5 


for, doubtless, it is 
tu toe EXertion of his own personal 
ability, be it what it may, that a 
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the productions of others, however 
excellent, or even superior. We 
need hardly mention the inlet 
which such a practice, even when 
most sparingly admitted, affords to 
indolence; the necessarily mjurious 
eilect of detection to the conyrega- 
tion; and the almost as myjurious 
one of even successful concealment 
to the mind of the preacher. There 
is, it will be obvious, a very wide 
difference between the practice here 
censured, and that suggested by a 
correspondent in a preceding part 
of this number. 

Mr. Fellowes has fairly acknow- 
ledged his obligations to Barrow 
and Butler; and, indeed, the first 
seven lectures, on the Moral Go- 
vernment of God, Life as a State of 
Probation, the Divine Admunistra- 
tion, the Necessity of the Christian 
Revelation, and a Future State, are 
very little more than an expansion 
of the more popular parts of the 
‘Analogy. ‘Those parts are, in our 
opinion, sufficiently plain in the ori- 
ginal; and perhaps they are of a 
description not to be made intelligi- 
ble, by any management, to the 
understanding which cannot appre- 
hend them as there exhibited: this 
enlargement of the size and price of 
the work might, therefore, have 
been spared. 

In the lecture on a Future Life, 
Mr. Fellowes seems to indulge in 
no small licentiousness of specula- 
tion when he represents (pp. 147, 
xc.) the day of judgment as nothing 
more than an allegorical tigure for 
what takes place at the death of 
each individual. ‘The author in- 
forms us m a note, that he has 
Written a work expressly on the 
subject of our Saviour’s frequently 
adapting what he said to the opi- 
ions, even erroneous, of his con- 
temporaries. He expresses, how- 
ever, his weariness of controversy, 
and anticipates so much opposition 
to the sentiments contained. in 
that work, that he discourages any 
hope in the public to see it in print. 
From the given principles of Mr. 
Vellowes, we think we could, with- 
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out much difficulty, put our readers 
In possession of the whole substance 
of his manuscript; and we have no 
doubt that his expectations of a 
Vigorous opposition, sheuld he be 
prevailed upon to publish, are not 
Ni founded. So, at least, we hope 
and beaueve. The general subject 
is a very extensive, and not a new 
one, ‘The learned divine well 
knows, that the principle in question 
is the foundation of the whole sy- 
stem of Farimer and his party, con 
cerning the demoniacs of the New 
Testament. On the particular sub- 
ject concerned in the part of Mr. 
Fellowes’s work now before us, he 
agpears to have no notion of any 
thing an the composition of man 
existing in a future state, but pure 
spirit. He seems to have no con- 
ception of the distincuien which 
Scripture teaches, and inculcates, 
between the present gross body, and 
the spiritual one with which be- 
lievers shall be invested in the future 
state of bliss and glory, aad, by 
konsequent, the impenitent, 1 their 
future condition of misery. In the 
latter part of tlie first Epistle to the 
Corintiians, St Paul has asserted 
the distinction which is generally 
adopted, in terms which, we think, 
no one can mistake or resist, Who is 
not previously wedded to an oppe- 
site system; and it ts certainly not 
very consistent with the pacific cha- 
racter of which Mr. Fellowes now 
professes to see the value, and 
which he has in this werk tolerably 
supported, to brand his opponents ou 
this subject with the opprobrious title 
of “ theological materialists.’ We 
so far agree with a very celebrated 
materialist and Socinian, as to think 
that matter has fallen under greater 
odium than it deserves, and that 
there may be modifications and ar- 
ganizations of matter Consistent with 
exaltod happiness and dignity. “Tbe 
current opimea among Christians 
is, We believe, that the spirits, beth 
of the righteous and of the un- 
righteous, immediately upon ther 
departare enter into a state suited 
to their respective characters and te 
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the judement finally to be pro- 
nounced upon them. 


For this opi- 
non they allege, 
our Saviour to the pemtent male- 
factor on the cross, and the expec- 
tation e Xpre ssed by St. Paul of bei ‘bhige 
with Christ iminediately upon his 
dissolution. Mr. Fellowes, however, 
converts all these instances into an 
argument for his own peculiar view 
of the subject. We certainly do 
not suppose, that the scriptural dle- 
scription of the proceedings of the 
day of 3 judg vinent is to be taken hte- 
rally: we would not contend for the 
actual extstcuce of books in heaven. 
Bat we have no doubt whatever 


that the solemn representations of 


that day, figurative as we acknow- 
ledge them to be, are mtended to 
convey the idea of something widely 
different from a collection of sepa- 
vate processes on the death of each 
individual, as it takes place; and 
that some ulterior and universal so- 
lemnity is designed, auswering more 
accurately to judicial procedures on 
the largest scale among men, than 
to any other human or earthiy 
transaction. We shall perhaps, at 
no creat distance of tune, have to 
exaune m what manner Socimians 

anage seriptural figures aud meta- 


(¥n the Crucifixion, Mr. Fellowes 
has made seme important and stmk- 
mg observations; aS mmich so as is 
rmcimes would acdonit. But we 
shall Rave to refer to this part of the 
work in another place. On the 
Future Judement likewise, as tanght 
by the Cliristian Scriptures, on No- 


ral Keformation, on the Imitation of 


Christ, and other subjects, Mr. Fei- 
written what miav profit 
those who have discereument and im- 


cimation to separuteé the Ppreciaus 


from ihe pernicious. ie lecture 
’ 
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the pars able of 
Dives and Lazarus, the speech of 
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lution to adopt, then is it not right to pour 
forth our souls in humble supplication for 
light from the Father ot Lights, begying 
him not to suffer us through ignorance, pre- 


judice, or any talse bias, to deviate from 


the truth, but to lead us in the way ever- 
lastiny ? 

“ Nothing is more usual than for con- 
science and interest, or what commonly OCs 
by that name, to pull different ways. 1 use 
the word interest in its common acceptation, 


aS signifying the present apparent good of 


the individual without reference to his fu- 
ture; for rightly considered, | have no doubt 
but that the real interest of every lidividual 
is always in unison with bis moral duty, 
Put as conscience often pulls one way and 
interest another, we have, when this hap- 
peus, the most urgent need to implore the 
Father of Spivits for strength to maintain our 


lutegrity and not to saffer the delusions of 


some temporary advantage to make us do 
what he forbids. To pray for strength to 
resist any particular temptation, with a sin- 
cere desire to attain it, is, in fact to over- 
come it. For, God will not suffer us to be 
tempted above that we are able to bear; 
und it we resist the devil, or any particular 
iciuplation, whatever it may be, it will fice 
tram us. The reason why men are so easily 
overpowered by the temptations of iliicit 
pleasure or dishonest gain, is that they do 
not with any constancy oppose their torce 
by these moral considerations, which teach 
us, that no pleasure or gain is worth having, 
which is not to be bad without transgression. 
And, when men are tempted, if they do at 
all pray agetnst the temptation which assails 
them, they too usnaily do it without sufii- 
cient tervour and perseverance, or else with- 
out auy steadiasi resolution practically to 
resist the imcu:sions or to counteract the 
wiles of the clielny has pp. 407 —499, 

At pages 303, 504, the conclusion 
of the first part on Prayer, we find 
Mr. keliowes asserting spiritual 1- 
fluence, although in a manner and 
With limitations that are unscriptural, 

« That a certein degree of the influence 
of the huly spirit of God is stil imparted to 
the sowl, aud, that that miluence concurs 
with our tiatural endeaveurs to iicrease our 


growth ia tra righteousness, will, 1 think, 


trey disputes by those who he lieve in 
the universal presence and wisdom of God, 
with his infmite concern for the wellare oi 
it eatures; though the manner in which 
tT! influence is conve ved, or the mode in 
ahich it acts, « seeret and unknown. But, 


[ think that Scipture and reason will com- 
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Hine to prove, that this divine influence is 
communicated to us, in proportion as oul 
fitted to 
prayer tends, by fixing oul theuvhts and 
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jects, ty make our souls lese earthly, sen-ual, 
and gross, to cheer us with hope, aul to 
war us with charity, it Secins probable 
that io is one of the principal secondaly 
means to be employed for the allainmenut of 
that favour which comes from above. 
the 


tO pray without Cent y to clit risks the spat, 


And, 


hence, we have stronvest ascucement 


and wo cultivate the habit of devotion, as it 
causes the spirit of the eternal, invisible, the 
only good and wise God, to abide in us.” 
pp. 5OS, SOA. 

We volume 


cannot shut this 


without directing the attention of 


our readers to one passage, which 
they will understand. It is doubt- 
less meant to serve as an apology 
for those who, like Mr. Fellowes, 
have thought it their duty to im- 
pugn the very doctrines of which 
they had solemnly professed their 
belief, and which they had solemnly 
promised to maintain. 


“ Besides allotting stated intervals in 
every day to the exercise of devotion, it 
certainly behoves us to be constant in our 
attendance un some public worship, of which 
the use is not more sanctioned by authority, 
than it Is approved by reason. Our Saviour 
himselt, appears regularly to wive attended 
the public worship in the synagugues and 
temple of the Jews, though there evidently 
were inany fiivolous ceremonies, and some 
superstitious practices, connecied with that 
worship, which he disapproved ; and though 
he designed, trom the first, gradually t 


the 
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the law. 
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ut, tor the sake of public peace, and the 


wbolish ritual institutions of 
yood of others, he conrplied, for a season, 
with forms, in the use of which he cciid 
uot reasonably or heartily acquiesce 
while he appeared to countevgance thei by 
his presence, Le evinced his disapprobation 
by his censures, and exposed their hutility 
by his doctrine.” p. 512. 


, 
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At page 522, fifth line from the 
bottom, the word gratitude should 
be inserted after the word than. 

The subjects with which the se- 
cond volume begs, are, the Love 
of God, and the Love of our Neigh- 
bour, each occupying two parts, 
We take a pleasure in noticing 
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what ts pratseworthy in Mr. Fel- 
lowes, and we therctore lay before 
oul readers the tollowme descrip- 
tiom of the supremacy which the 
love ot God should ‘hold itt Ou! 
afiections. 


oe hi vc realy love God we cannot love 
Fu: tive love mY 


God will not endure a rival in our affections. 


anv thing so much a+ God. 


lic love of God can enhber net abide in us 
lu aly saving purpose, or so as tu model our 


conduct atter the patterm of the Givime per- 


feciions, ut it du not rcigit the sule sUVETEITD 
in our suvl, the supreme arbiter of our will 


end alfecthons, kee plug ail our imterjer Gpipe- 


tites end pase) iS, SUDjeCcTt to ifs benign aud 


salutary controul. If we covet wealth or 
= : 
honour, if the lust of pleasure o1 


thing have the ascendant in our desires, znd 


any worldly 


occupy the place of distinction in oar hearts, 
we cannot luve God so much as we ought io 
love him: for we are to love God with al 
We are 
nothing more than, and nothing so guuci as 
God ; the kuve of God must not share a 
divided empire in our breasts with the lore 


our heart and all our soul. to love 


of the world: torthe two atllections are quiie 
, ° 


and 110 attempt 


. 


opposite and 1bCOimpatibie. Cautiut 


exist together; tv reconcile 
If then 
leve of God, 
which passcth knowledge, which is the sum- 


them will ever be 
would fix in our 


suscesstal. “ve 


souls Lirat 


init of delight, and the perfection of more- 
lity, we must endeavour to curb ali our 
luferiar appetites and not to Jet the last ef 
perisha! ie things have the dominion over us. 
‘The luve et God does net preclude aii other 
attachments ; Lieu 


it prevents ouiy €XLCESS - 
i 


: } ? ’ . *? . es - ;- >.” - ..3 
it Keeps Lait til in subrecti ‘ae ‘ a4 itc> Lat 


~ - 7 
Seif-coverninent: and remiders hem sadser- 
_— " ' > = 57 a 
vient to uur greatest goog. pp. ly ia 
ss * 


We could also transcribe much, 
with satisfaction, trom the lectures 
on the Love of our Neighbour. 

The lectures ob Charity (wh ce 
is considered as canhoed to man) 
abound aun excellent observation. 
We could not torbear, in the pe- 
rusal of this part of the work, trom 
compariag ats spirit with that of a 
cerlai periodical publication Wilh 
which our author is generally be- 
lieved to be closely connected, and 
unuder 


wich its present Manage- 


meut, seems to understand Lin’ la- 


ture of charity lor mo othe purpose 
than that ot 


more eflectually and 
e) . of ’ vhs } 
@LFOCIOUSIV Vividi De bh. Ai Ss wi 
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lef be well founded, 


we trust that 
the conductors of the Review in 
question wall derive benefit 
trom Mr. Fellowes’s admonitions. 
The leeture on Sellexaniuation 
contains likewise much that is 
Pp. SOS—SIL contain some re- 
flections on the bitterness of reli- 
1OUS controversy, which we shall 


SOULG 


wood, 


be happy to consider as a pledge of 


the author's amendment in that par- 
ticular, We forbear the ividious 
employment of turning them against 
his former, and, we hope, repented 
conduct. 
In the 
fund the 
question: 


On Slander we 
following expostulatory 
And, i our own times, 


lecture 


have not the genuine principles of 


liberty: been calumniated, as tend- 
Img to produce nothing but proscrip- 
tious and massacres, anarchy and 
confusion?” pp. $29, 330. 

Admitted: but are there not two 
views of the subject? And might it 
not as justly be asked (which Mr. 
Fellowes has not done), Have not 
the genuine principles of loyalty, in 
our times, been calummiated, as 
tending to produce nothing but ty- 
ranuy and oppression, slavery and 
ruin? We mention this, as marking 
acertain bias in the mind of Mr. 
Fellowes. 

Mr. Fellowes seems to write with 
ecling on the subjects of “ Detrac- 
ion,” and “« Rash Judgment.’ 
Le .ere is likewise a lecture of some 
interest and severity on “ A busy, 
meddli rz Dispos: tion. Ina former 
part e his work, the -auther had 


wet my 


given nathan to Industry. In 
the aeablan en Patnence, and to- 
the close, there are some 


srigina! observations on the sen- 


sibiltty of ovr biessed Lord to his 
sofferincs. 
Harinc, 25 we conceive, done full 


5 the merit 
Mr. Fellowes’s present production, 
we now fee! it our duty to give the 
entre resvit re war so tae re- 
Spector. i Amd we must say 
wien it 


“wytsat 


SStiICe ‘9 


(we 
wowes mot Lo 
ther with moch of 
Ya: Vave, Litre 


afte Oil» 
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sions, SO Important, so fundamental, 
so emphatic; there are likewise 


some contradictions to sound doc- 
trine, so decisive and perpicions ; 
that, as a whole, we cannot wish it 
success in any quarter ; neither can 
we in conscience yecomeneed it to 
the perusal of any reader, who has 
hot previous information and in- 
tegrity sulicient to guard him 
werainst its numerous errors. That 
we may not be accused of making 
this unfavourable decision without 
adequate ground, let the reader be 
relerred to the unqualified declara- 
tion, “ The only condition of sal- 
vation is obedience to God’s com- 
mandments.”” vol. 3., p. 363. Let 
bim read what Mr. Fellowes teaches 
concerning sin, vol. 1i., p. 114: 

Before any particular vice can obtain 
the dominion over us, or subject our rea- 
sonable nature to its contrvul, it must not 
only have gained admission into, but have 
fixed its residence in, the heart. It must 
have made the will obsequious to the tyranny 
of the sensations. Now no victury over our 
moral nature so complete as this can be ac- 
quired by any one act of sin; it must be the 
result of many particular acts, which operate 
in succession ; and .of the last of which the 
torce is increased by that of all the preced 
ing.” 


The question, Mr. Fellowes should 
know, is not, whether gradual ad- 
vances in iniquity be not necessary 
to produce a character of superlative 

wickedness: on this all are agreed < 
nemo repente, &c.: but, what is the 
original state of the human heart 
But let the reader proceed to some- 
thing more explicit and- illiberal ; 
« Man was not born, as some 
system-mongers would make him, 
a man-hater, but a social being, 
lover of his species.” And we 


may assign the cause of certain 
efiects, Mr. Fellowes further ob- 
serves, ‘© without recourse to the 


groundless supposition of an innate 
ili-wel or nibred malevolence, to 
account for the enormities of our 
conduct.” pp. 130, 131. Mr, Fel- 


lowes will still further inform the 
reader, on thts subject, that “ the 
nature of Christ was, in all respects 
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if we except sin, which is not a 
natural but acquired state of human 
nature, like our own.” p. 407. 
Respecting the Atonement of our 
Lord and Saviour, let the reader 
consult Mr. Fellowes, and he will 
find, that the sufferings of Christ, 
so pathetically set forth in the first 
volume, in the lecture on the Cruci- 
fixion, were endured only “ for our 
benefit and example; to teach us, 
that affliction conduces greatly to 
the good of man,” &c. p. 210. 
Mr. Fellowes will instruct the 
reader again, on this important sub- 
ject, that “the ends which God 
seems to have proposed in sending 
our Saviour into the world, were, 
that he might give us a full as- 
surance of a happy immortality 
after death, and teach us what it 
was necessary for us to do, in order 
to fit ourselves for so glorious an 
inheritance.” p. 436. And this is 
all. Not a word about sin as the 
cause of our Saviour’s sufferings ; of 
the abolition of sin as the end: none 
of those emphatic scriptures ad- 
duced, which declare this cause and 
end of his death. What a dis- 
heartening void presents itself to 
the eye of an intelligent Christian, 
when a system of Christianity is 
proposed to him, which enounces, 
and even supposes, nothing of the 
corruption of the human nature, of 
the atonement made by the Son of 
God for the sins of man, of the divi- 
nity of the Saviour; but, either by 
studied silence or direct denial, over- 
turns all these doctrines, tocether 
with all their dependencies! 

We earnestly hope, that Mr. 
Fellowes will be induced to con- 
sider the ground of our censures 
with impartiality and seriousness, 
and that he will make the progress, 
which, although unusual, sometimes 
happens, from Socinianism to Chris- 


tianity. We hope his weariness of 


controversy will engage him to 
draw his future divinity from the 
genuine wells of salvation, the sa- 
cred Scriptures; and that, in this 
study, his profiting may be great 
and rapid, and appear unto all, 
Cunist. Ousenv. Ne. 0}. 
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Practical Sermons. By the late Rev. 
Josern Mirtner, M. A., Master 
of the Grammar-School, and Vicar 
of the Holy Trinity Church, in 
Kingston upon Hull. Vol. Il. 
London: Cadell and Davies. 
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Ir is with unfeigned pleasure that 
we introduce to the notice of our 
readers a second volume of Sermons 
by the late Rev. Mr. Milner of Hull. 
In presenting them to the public, we 
are persuaded that the friends of 
their much respected author only 
fulfil the wishes of a large propor- 
tion of the religious world, whose 
approbation may be anticipated 
from the favourable reception which 
his previous writings have expe- 
rienced. The present volume is oi- 
fered to the public by the original 
editor of the first *, and is introduced 
by a brief, but interesting, Preface, 
in which he states the two leading 
objects which he had in view in se- 
lecting the sermons before us from 
the mass of the late author's mann- 
scripts. One of these objects wa 

give a just and fair specimen ir. 
Milner’s ordinary manner, or style 
of preaching; in which the edit 

conceives that he has succeeded sti! 
better than before, and which wil! 
therefore vive an increased interes! 


+ 
ate 


a 
: 


a) 


’ 


“oe tos 7 


to the present volume. The other 
and the more important Object, was 
to select such sermons for publica 


od 


tion as inthe opimien of the authe 
himself, were he now alive, would 
be best adapted to the spiritual con- 
dition and the existing circum. 
stances’ of his audience. Aitheugh 
unacquainted with the religious stat 
of the town of Hull, awe are 
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aware of Lae corrupting intinence ot 
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her ICU of the 


commercial prosperity, that we have 
no doubt as to the justic e aud pro- 
priety of the concluding observa- 
tions of the editor, whic h- we insert, 
both as a pleasing specimen of the 
pastoral spirit of the writer, and as 
attording an admonition to other 
places which may, in these respects, 
be in a similar state of religious de- 
clension, 


* ‘The editor certainly knows that during 
ears of Mr. Milner’s lite, bis mind 
was deeply attected on account of the reli- 
Hous declensians and divisions which he saw 
taking place inthe town of Hull. He thought 
lew perceived a proud, worldly spirit, and the 
exeessive love of gain eating out the love of 
Ciirist, of his cause and people, in many 
who had once seemed to walk humbly with 
their God, to be zealous for the truth, as it is 
and to one another to love 
und to geod works. He 


he latter \ 


1 Jesus, provoke 
the awful progress of gross wickedness and 
vice, of lewdness avd impiety in that place. 
Lhese evils he ascribed to tts rapid increase 
in commerce, in wealth, in populatien, in 
buildings, and ma juxury. Against this suab- 
version of religious principle and practice he 
tailed not to hit up a warning voice, and had 
he lived te see how wiklely the mischief has 
been extended within the hast ten er twelve 
cears, he would have eried aloud and not 
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But his honest heart crieves no 
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minations of the age. This righteous man 
has, hapm!yv r ; himself, been taxen ‘ from 
© er come.’ He is gone to that place 
wheTe tr€ wicaed cease trom troubling, 
and where the wearv be at rest.” He is 
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may be considered as his dying testimony to 
this great truth, that ‘ to be carnally-minded 
is death, but to be spiritually-minded is life 
and peace,’” ( Preface.) 

The general character of Mr. 
Milner’s sermons is so well known 
to most of our readers, and we have 
on a former occasion so fully ex- 
pressed our own sentiments respect- 
ing them, that it might perhaps be 
sufficient to refer to that article, and 
to assure the public that the present 
volume is at least equally valuable 
with the former. But Mr. Milner 
is an author of no common merit 
and ability ; and the perusal of the 
sermons, now presented to the 
world, has suggested to us a variety 
of reflections, which we trust our 
readers will deem neither uninterest- 
ing nor unimportant. These we 
shall now proceed to lay before 
them. 

The sermons which compose this 
volume are thirty-three in number, 
and comprise most of the important 
practical subjects which enter into 
the spirit, and form the character, of 
the real Christian. It is not our in- 
tention, because it would lead us far 
beyond our limits, to enter into 3 
particular examination of every one 
of these discourses. It will rather be 
our business to notice the principal 
topics which occur in them, and to 
point out their characteristic excel- 
lenctes and detects. 

There is, in the first place, one 
general impression, which the ser- 
mons before us are in the strongest 
manner calculated to produce ; and 
that is, of the reality and infinite. im- 
portance of true religion. ‘There ts 
an air of seriousness and solemnity 
diffused through every discourse, 
which powerfully arrests the atten- 
tion of the reader, and almost forces 
upon him a conviction of the mo- 
mentous nature of the subjects which 
the author is discussing. ‘The value 
of the soul, the reality of eterna! 
things, the vanity of the world, the 
near approach of death and judg- 


ment, of heavenand hell, are brought 
before the mind with such strength 
of reasoning, 


and liveliness of colour: 
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ing, that even a careless reader must, 
one would conceive, be constrained 
to pause and reflect, and be con- 
vinced, at least for a time, of the un- 
questionable and unspeakable im- 
portance of real Christianity. We 
shall have occasion, iu the sequel of 
this article, to advert to the peculiar 
cause of this most valuable general 
impression of Mr. Milner’s dis- 
courses, and shall therefore proceed 
to vive a few extracts in support of 
this first observation. For this pur- 
pose, we cannot do better than refer 
to the first two sermons in the vo- 
lume, on the momentous question of 
our Lord, “ What shall it profit a 
man, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul? Or 
what shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul?”’ We quote from the 
introduction to the first of these dis- 
courses. 


«“Trany consideration can overcome that 
profane and careless indifference, with which 
many are now accustomed—to hear did 1 
say—or to seem to hear the great doctrines 
of the Scriptures; it is that view of their in- 
finite huportance, which the sentence of the 
text exhibits. We after trifles 
*jight as air,” which however important they 
may now seem to us, will presently leave us 
naked and destitute, and in a few years, at 


are alive 


most, will be of no use or consequence to us 5 
and oh! how do we slight the consideration 
ot eternity, though ail our bliss depends 
tpon it! 

“ This proneness to slight eternity, this ex- 
‘essive attachment to the things of time, is a 
certain proof, that man isin a iallen state by 
nature. In arithmetic we know, full well, 
the difference between seventy and millions, 
and though no man has an adequate idea of 
eternity, yet the negative idea itself, that it 
never, never shall have an eud—this of itselt 
causes us clearly to understand, that there is 
no sort of Comparison to be made between 
the largest number, that ever was actually 
reckoned, and eternity : imagination is lost 
in conceiving of its exteat: and all time, and 
all the events of time, appear as nothing in 
comparison. How is it, then, that men can 
spend weeks, and months, and years, with 
the main stream of their thoughts running 
after this world, and hardly allow them- 
selves in any serious thought afler the ete: 
nal state ! 


“In worldly things, we think it wise to 
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spend time beforehand, in preparing for any 
new scenes we may have to enter on. A 
seven years’ apprenticeship is‘ not thought 
too jong, to prepare a youth # a trade, 
which he may never live to efiter on, and in 
which, perhaps, he may never have any pro- 
fit or success. Surely, ali isovrong with 
us by nature ; the most holy:ef fs0d’s peo- 
ple must be sensible of it, iu they carefully 
look into themselves. It is so far from be- 
ing natural to us to weigh etemity in any 
practical sense, that it is very difficult to be 
brought to any deep and serious thought ot 
it at all. Set apart some time for the busi- 
ness—how slowly move our thoughts! how 
like a fable ora dream appears the revela- 
tion of Scripture! Coafirmed, though it be, 
with miracles and prophecies, and every 
juternal mark of truth, yet how little is it 
believed to be true! How little are we al- 
fected with ideas of the fulness of joy and 
pleasures at God's right hand for evermore ! 
and the lake of hell, that burneth with fire 
and brimstone little does 
it move us!” 

“ Let me beg your earnest attention. The 
ubject is alarming, Lown. but will hell be 
charmed away, by our ceasing to think ofit: 
‘Tiere is an impudent profaneness in the 
times, which will not allow men to think that 
hell has any existence ; but to say that it is 
eteriiul, this they willnot endure: they think 
it unjust. I know none more likely to ob- 
tain the heaviest punishment there than suc! 


for ever—how 


tearless TCasouers, who slew TNeDiseives sw 
unmeasurably arrogant as to set up the 


Ate AG 


reasching against God's word. 


judges of the quantity of evil there is in sin 


No wan can say it. You cannet then judg: 
ot the. propriety of the degree of punisiuny 
it. It is surely above reason, and revelativ:. 
alone must determine. 

“Let me beg of you then, brethren, to at 
tend to what tar more concerns Us—to weiz! 
the case stated in the text. Bring it Lome, 
each man, each woman—snd may the Spirit co: 
Christ be with us; and quicken, and illumin 
our dull, daik souls, while we consider— 
ist. what it as to lease the soul in hell, and— 
Yd. what is the emptiness of the gain of al. 
the world: whence we may—d. apply tb 
the conscience the intnitely weighty ques- 
thon of the text.” p. o, 4. 

We admire the awakening simph- 
city and exact propriety of this divi- 
sion of the subject. Instead of en- 
tering into any metaphysical argu- 
ments to prove the value of the soul, 
the author strikes at once mito the 
heart of the mquiry, and considers 
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the dreadful conséquences of losing 


the soul,in hell. After this very 
awful acgeunt, Mr. Milner proceeds 
to state the misery ofa lost soul, from 
the view of its total separation from 
God, the only source of happiness ; 
of its positive punishment; of its 
friendless condition ; and of its hay- 

ing neglected the most precious of 
all remedies. We add the conclad- 
ing passage of this sermon, as com- 
prising in few words a sufficient re- 
ply to those who object to the eter- 
nity of future punishment. 


“ This misery is eternal. It would alle- 
viate the sense of woe, if the man could 
think, after suffering as many years as there 
ure blades of grass, and sands on the sea 
shore, and stars in the firmament added to- 
gether, he might then come from the place of 
torment. But the torment, after all, stil/ to 
begin! Who can tell, indeed, what it is to 
** dwell in everlasting burning!” Shall we be 
told, that such and such great names are of 
another opinion, and deem hell torments not 
to be eternal! Will their reasonings help out 
of hell those who once find themselves there ? 
What is the way to settle this matter? Surely 
mere reasoning on the mercy of God, set in 
Opposition to his other pertections, must be 
2 Impious boldness. Do men consider that 
the justice and purity of God is as infinite as 
his mercy? and especially that reason must 
be here an impudent caviller, taking upon 
her what is vastly unbecoming? For the 
Scripture revelatian of the eternity of future 
torments is so plain, and so void of even any 
thing like hints to the contrary, that I sup- 
pose were it not for this imagined contrariety 
to reason, men would never have pretended 
to bring any thing from Scripture agaiust the 
doctrine. Let several cliapters towards the 
end of Revelations, and particularly the so- 
temn declaration in the last chapter, “ he 
which is iilthy, let him be filthy stiil, and he 
that is righteous, let him be righteous still,” 
be well considered. This representation takes 
sway ail idea of any change after this life 


taking place in the state, or on the hearts of 


men, and the eternal punishment of the wick- 
ed will appear as true and real as the hap- 
piness of the righteous. Read the latter part 
of the ninth chapter of St. Mark’s Gospel. 
fhree times dues our Lord say, * Where their 
worm dieth not, and the fire is not quench- 


ed.” Read his account of the last judgment 


—* These 


shall go away into everlasting pu- 
nishment, 


and the righteous into life eter- 
wal.” On this scriptural ground I rest the 
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May we all hear, be in fear for our- 
selves, and flee from the wrath to come.” 
p- 14, 15. 


matter. 


In the second sermon, the empti- 
ness of the gain of the whole world 
is admirably set forth. We have 
room only for the following pas- 
sages :— 

« Can riches feed the immortal spirit? Do 
not we see the more men have ot them, the 
more greedy they are atter filthy lucre ? Sup- 
pose the wealth of all the Indies your own ; 
all the jewels and all the shining ore of the 
whole earth, what would you do? You 
would satisfy the demands of nature. So 
you might, if you were a day-labourer. You 
could only make Solumon’s experiments of 
pleasures, wine, buildings, servants, musical 
instruments, and all kinds of delights of the 
sons of men; and when you looked on all, 
you would find all vanity. The health of 
the soul is holiness, conformity to God.— 
This your wealth would be so far trom pro- 
moting, that it would hinder it exceedingly. 
Pride, arrogance, ill tempers, and trouble- 
some inaginations, grow upon men, as they 
grow in wealth, while their hearts are strangers 
to God. For ‘the prosperity of fools de- 
stroys them,’ and renders them a curse to 
themselves, and a burden to all around 
them. 

« What can carnal pleasure do for any 
imman? Who knows not that its end is bitter- 
ness and woe? Take your fill of pleasure ; 
withhold nothing from you, that your eyes 
lust after, and then tell us the result. Let 
the votaries of pleasure, in this house, con- 
fess from their feelings, that happiness is yet 
a stranger to their breasts. And if riches 
and pleasures be thus unsatisfactory, when 
enjoyed, how empty must they appear, when 
it is considered that man is subject conti- 
nually to disappointment. And this is the 
misery of worldly advantages ; that though 
when obtained they never satisfy the soul; 
yet disappointment is sure to sting the minds 
of men, and render them exceeding miserable. 

“ But besides the thousand thousand losses, 
cares,and mortifications to which all worldly 
situations are liable, Death, that king of 
terrors, will soon strip the proudest men of all 
their greatness. Over hill and dale, over 
land and sea, their steady eye may pursue 
the gaudy butterfly of pomp and grandeur. 
Yet, behold! in the midst of their pursuits, 
Death, with silent hand, precipitates them 
into the gulph of eternity. Admit you 
were inaster of the whole world; yet 


we must not admit you are master of 
your existence here for one hour. And 
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does not this embitter to the man of 
this world all his greatness! Must he not 
now and then reflect with anguish, * very 
shortly, how soon I know not, [ must leave 
all these darling objects of pleasure ? 

« What has an end cannot satisfy the im- 
mortal spirit. At God's ‘ right hand is the 
fulness of joy and pleasures for evermore,’ 
and there only. So that let a natural man 
he asked what he would have, and trom the 
vast variety of the world’s goods let him se- 
lect what is the dearest to his soul—he is 
miserable still: possession cannot bless him: 
the least disappointment can torment him, 
and death will soon deprive him of all.” 
p. 19—21. 

The sermon concludes with a 
powerful application of the text to 
the consciences of the audience, 
which we can only recommend to 
the most serious attention of our 
readers. Similar views occur in se- 
veral of the succeeding sermons ; 
particularly in the 6th, on “ the 
World overcome by Faith;” the 9th, 
« On the different Mannerin which 
the Righteous and the Wicked die;” 
the 19th, on “the Parable of the Rich 
Man and Lazarus;” the 24th, on 
‘‘the Parable of the Rich Man whose 
Ground brought forth plentifully ;” 
andthe 25th,on “ the Difficulties at- 

tending the Salvation of the Righ- 
teous, and Certainty of the Destruc- 
tion of Sinners.” 

Those who are acquainted with 
Mr. Milner’s writings will not be 
surprised, that, in stating the 
leading excellencies of his ser- 
mons, we should next point out the 
prominent place which is every where 
assigned to the doctrines of Grace. 
The total ruin of mankind by nature, 
and their redemption by Jesus Christ, 
are the two grand topics which, 


more or less, appear in every ser- 
“ The inestimable value of 
Faith in the Righteousness of God 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ,” is the 
title of the third discourse, on 2 Pet. i. 


mon. 
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them that trust in him.” In these 
two discourses, our natural state of 
guilt and condemnation before God ; 
the only and the all-sufficient foun- 
dation of pardon and justification ; 
the nature of that faith by which 
these blessings are obtained, and 
the peace which flows from them ; 
are not only clearly stated, but most 
feelingly and powerfully described, 
and applied to the conscience and 
the heart. We extract the follow- 
ing passages, as specimens of the 
manner in which some of these im- 


portant points are treated by Mr. 
Milner. 


“ So rich a subject as this, the very funda- 
megtal of our Christianity, and without 
which the Gospel is a mere name, deserves 
our most serious @®nsideration; and I arm 
persuaded would be more regarded than it is, 
if men would think more de bly of death 
and judgment, of sin, and the heliness of 
God, tht view of 


sin, and think that a merciful God will rea- 


But while men have a sli 


dily pardon their enormities, which they 
please to cali frailties, they go on contented 
with a round of external duties, which they 
make their righteousness. Al] this time their 
hearts are wedded to the pomps and vani- 
ties of this wicked world ; so that there is 4 
certain previous view of things which every 
man must have, before he will heartily re- 
lish, much less comfortably experience, the 
gospel-truths [ have set forth. 

« A man ought to know, that sin deserves 
death eternal. He ought to be atfected in 
some worthy manner with the view of the 
infinite majesty and greatness of God. He 
ought to be practically convinced, that God's 
ways and thoughts are so much abore ours, 
as to make it no sort of presumptive proof 
against a doctrine’s being true, that it con- 
tains in it things hard of digestion to us. He 
ought to give over making so audaciously 
free with the mercy of God, as too many do; 
and to open his eyes, and behold in the 
world many dreadful symptoms of his divine 
wrath against sin, displayed even in the pre- 
sent scene of things. And it he considers 
how severely sin is often punished in this 
world, in long, awful, and herrible inflictions, 





1, in which that most important sub- 
ject is plainly yet forcibly discussed. 
The same doctrine is pursued in the 
following sermon, from the words 
of the prophet Nahum, i. 7: “ The 
Lord is good, a strong hold in the 
day of trouble; and he knoweth 


he may justly suspect that there is something 
A 


good and gracious God, ‘ whose mercy is 


in sin not sv slight as he apprehended. 


ever all his works, would not punish it so 
severely as he does, even here, if it was not 
an infinite evil.” p. 40, 41. 

“ Surely it is net enough for a man te 
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say, we must do our best, and then God's 
mercies may be hoped for. This is a wretch- 
ed plan of religion. Here are no djstinct 
resting-places for the weary soul; no de- 
cisive instruction for a bewildered mind; no 
gnidance and comfort for a burdened con- 
science. I am persuaded, that none but 
careless people, however decent they may 
be in outward conduct, can rest in such 
They whose minds have 
previously exercised with careful 
thought, and who have obtained a just sigitt 
of human corruption and wickedness, as well 
as of the Divine greatness and purity, will 
never rest in a general notion of a Saviour, 
and call that Christian faith. For is it not 
plain, that immense numbers, who profess 
this yeneral notion, are as unhappy in sin, 
and as enslaved in corruption, as deists, or 
those who avowedly disregard Christianity 
altogether? But the faith of the Gospel is 
the instrument of all sangtification, which I 
have not considered in this discourse, as well 
as of justification, which I have been consi- 
dering. It is called a precious thing in my 
text, and exceeding great things indeed are 
said in Scripture to he the etfect of it-—no- 
thing less than the being bom again, the 
total change of a man’s state before God, 


views as these. 
been 


and the bringing him into happiness out of 


misery. Now may not I appeal to too 
many, that they know of no such effects of 
their faith? May not too many justly say, 
certainly I have not the right Christianity, 
because [ know no geod it has done me? 

My brethren, a general notion of Christ 
is not that which the Scripture ealls faith in 
Christ, neither will it be of any more ser- 
vice to a sinner than a general notion of a 
physician will be to a sick man. ‘The peo- 
ple who were bitten by serpents in the wil- 
derness were not cured by a general no- 
tion of the brazen serpent which Moses 
made. There was a particular looking at 
the object required of each wounded man, 
and then the good effect ensued. Thus 
are we tu obtam the healing of our souls. 
or © as Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, even so must the Son of Man be 
lifted up, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish but have eternal life. ” 
pp. 42, 43. 

The three succeeding sermons are 
on the Victory of Faith over the 
three great enemies of the Chris- 
tian, the Flesh, the World, and the 
Devil, and are particularly valuable. 
From the first of these discourses we 
select a passage, which we think 
calculated to be peculiarly useful, 
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on Sanctification by Faith in Jesus 
Christ. 

“ When the apostle says, ‘ there are 
given unto us exceeding great and precious 
promises,’ remember that Christ is the surety 
of them all, engaged to make them good. By 
these promises, that is, by trusting in them, 
and expecting the fulfilment of them, you 
are to be * made partakers of the divine na- 
ture,’ 

“ There is the more necessity for this faith 
in Christ respecting sanctification in all its 
parts, because though you may have trusted 
him, in general, for your whole salvation, yet 
it you do not actually depend on him for the 
mortification of particular besetting sins, you 
will find their power will be to you very for- 
midable. The world you are in is evil. It 
corrupts you by its temptations through the 
lust, that is, the evil nature which remains 
even iu the regenerate. In Christ there is 
strength aud power promised, that sin shall 
not have dominion over you. Aad this is 
one of the most precious promises which be- 
long to those who are not under the law, 
but under grace. You feel yourselves en- 
tirely unable to escape this corruption that 
isin the world through lust. Reflect, that in 
Christ there are ‘exceeding great and pre- 
cious promises, that by these,’ by faith in 
these, ¢ you might be partakers of the di- 
vine nature,’ the image of God, the mind that 


was in the man Christ Jesus, in all parts of 


his lovely image, and so escape this corrup- 
tion of the world which tempts you through 
the lusts of the flesk. It remains then that 
you put the Lord in mind of these promises, 
aud wait on him for their fulfilment. By 
this method you will find meekness to pre- 
vail over anger; patience over impatience ; 
divine fortitude over cowardice ; long-sutter- 
ing over malice; kindness and liberality 
over covctousness and selfishness ; heavenly- 
mindedness over the love of the world ; and 
to say all in a word, love over hatred.—This 
it is to put on the Lord Jesus Christ by 
faith, and so to ‘ make no provision for the 
flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof.” p. 64-—66. 


The following passage is at the 
close of Mr. Milner’s view of the 


-victory of faith over the world. 


« Lastly. The view of heavenly happiness 
procured ior him, by the blood of his Sa- 
viour, has won his heart and secured his af- 
fections to him who ¢ sitteth at the right 
hand of God,’ his forerunner who has pro- 
vided mansions for him. Hence he over- 
comes this world with respect to expecta- 
tions of happiness trom it.” Man must have 
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something to look to for his bliss. But he 
looks in vain, till, by tlhe Holy Spirit reveal- 
ing the things of Christ to his soul, he sees 
and tastes how gracious the Lord is, and 
knows something of what he has laid up in 
store for him. He is then effectually deli- 
vered from the love of this present evil 
world. He tastes the sweetness of that 
Scripture, ‘ Jesus gave liinself for us, that he 
might deliver us from this present evil 
world according to the will of God our Fa- 
ther.” If he leoks at the pleasures of this 
lite, with which the natural man is enchant- 
ed, he sees their emptiness, and pities the 
wretched taste of those who are enslaved to 
them. At God’s right hand, where his Sa- 
viour sits, he knows there are ‘ pleasures 
for evermore. Hence he practises sobriety, 
temperance, and chastity, using this world, 
us not abusing it; and eats and drinks that 
he may live, not lives that he may eat and 
drink. The fashionable amusements in which 
vain men seek to kill time, have to him no 
charms. Truly he has no leisure for them ; 
he has other employment for his time and 
thoughts. This all know, who know what 
true godliness is. If you say, what, then, 
must no time be allowed for pleasure? He 
answers, yes. But these things can give him 
Since he was renewed in the 
spirit ot his mind, his pleasures are heavenly. 
He reads the promises of his Saviour in his 
word, and that is an inexhaustible fund of 
solid pleasure. fle meditates on the exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory, and there 
is joy which no man can take from him. He 
converses with his brethren in Christ on the 
love of Christ, and that is a feast to his soul. 
ile eimploys himself diligently in the duties 
of his calling, and labours to do good in his 
generation, particularly by supplying the 
needy with that superfluous money which 
others expend upon their lusts. This is glo- 
rifying his God, and this is also a pleasure. 

Another way in which men shew them- 
selves enslaved by the world is, by seeking 
the honours and dignities of it. But the be- 
Hever is made a king and a priest to his God, 
and expects one day to sit with Jesus on his 
throne, even as he also overcame and sat 
down with his Father on his throne—what 
can he want more? What honour or power 
like this? As to worldly honour, it is dross 
and dung in comparison of this. If he de- 
sires a good name, it is that his God may 
thereby be glorified among men. If ic is not 
to be had but with the sacrifice of a good 
conscience, welcome to him contempt and 
reproach. He will rejoice that he is * count- 
ed worthy to suffer shame tor his name.’ 

“ But the love of money is that peculiar 


no pleasure 


evil which makes a man a slave to this world. 
Nothing can overcome this but faith in 
Christ and his heavenly treasures. Where 
this is overcome, there Christianity triumphs 
indeed. For it must be confessed that the 
love of meney is an evil which sticks very 
close to the professors of godliness. The 
remnants of worldly lusts in the regenerate, 
are here very stubborn, and obstinate, and 
the heart is deceitful here above measure ; 
because this sober vice can deceive under 
the specious name of frugality and economy. 
Nothing, however, can overcome the world, 
in this respect, but faith in Christ. And 
where ‘ Christ dwells in the heart by faith,’ 
he surely will overcome it. Hence the be- 
liever Jearns to be liberal of his substance, 
and delights to do good with money, as its 
proper use and end. Ile seeks 4 those 
things which are above ;’ for his happiness is 
hid with Christin God. Farth can never 
fill his desires nor supply his wants. Jesus 
is all his salvation and all his desire: the 
world is as dross and dung compared with 
him.” p. 84—87. 

The prevailing religious views of 
the author appear of course in the 
tenth sermon, on “St. Paul’s Deter- 
mination to know Nothing save 
Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” 
While, however, Mr. Milner enters 
with his usual warmth and energy 
into this his peculiarly favourite 
subject, it is highly satisfactory to 
observe, that his views respecting it 
are far from being so narrow and 
confined as we have sometimes had 
occasion to lament in writers of si- 
milar sentiments, but are truly en- 
larged and scriptural. 


“Tt were an unfair, an unjust use to make 
of this text,” says the excellent author, “ to 
prescribe from thence to ministers, that 
their whole discourses must directly relate 
to nothing else but the wounds, and agony, 
and sufferings of Jesus Christ. For a man 
may, in a natural way, be much atiected 
with his sufferings; just as he would with 
seeing a stage representation of an innocent 
person suffering under cruel indignities ; 
with no other consequence than the stirring 
up of natural pity and compassion. It ts 
the doctrine and use of Christ crucified, not 
merely the history of it, which is to make 
And therefore, the 
preaching of the law, and of repentance, as 
leading men to feel their need of Christ ; 
and the preaching of good works, and duties 
But still 


us holy and happy. 


r > tee Ip PrYPsce . 
as the fruit of fuith, are nectssary. 
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you see Christ is the 


Dine ea > an. 
Review of Cire 
yrand subject, 
is that he 


terred to hun: the design ot all 


may be endcured to us, and honoured by 


us, form our capital enjoyment.” 
P. tot. 
Connected 
salvation by farh in Jesus Christ is 
that of the dufiuence of Divine Grace ; 
and on this important subject there 
present Vo- 


umd may 


with 


are (wo sermons in the 
lume, which require to be distiuctly 
noticed, The on “ the 
Scripture Doctrine of Divine and 
Human Agency in the Work of our 
Salvation,” from the words of the 
apostle, Phil. an. 12, 13. We are not 
altogether disposed to acquiesce in 
the opimion of Mr. Milner, with 
which he introduces this discourse, 


lirst ts 


that the exhortation in the teat is 
property applicable only to real 
Christians. Ht is true that it was 


originally addressed to persons who 
were all supposed to be, and for the 
most part certainly were, true be- 
levers in Christ; but it is also pro- 


bable, that some amongst them 
migbt not be strictly such; and 


there docs not appear to be any 
solid the Apostle’s ex- 
cluding them from a share in exhor- 
tations. The same argument by 
which such a confined application 
of it. as that tor which Mr. Milner 
contends, is supported, would 
equally exclude unconverted per- 
sons, or nominal Christians, from 
any concern with the general com- 
mands to and believe the 
Gospel. In either case the influ- 
ence of divine grace is necessary to 
induce men to cuiaply with the ex- 


reason for 


repent 


hortation, and they have the same 
abilitv tur the one as for the other. 
We deem it more scri jptur: al, el 


iuer the ot the 


4 


fore, to con: VA ords 


Apostle to the Pnilip plans as applis 


cable, in common with other vene- 
ral exhortations, to al! prof otessed 
bristians.—The principal atm of 


the author in this dient is, to 
expose the error of those who think 
that the nature of man is only weak, 
and standing in need of some as- 
sistance trom above to work out lis 


salvation ; instead of being altove- 
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ther corrupt and without streagth, 
and requiring, according to the tenth 
article of our chureh, which Mr, 
Milner justly considers as a com- 
ment on the text, both a previous 
good-will, and continual subsequent 
assistance. ‘This false and unscrip- 
tural notion is therefore ably and 
successtully combated in this dis- 
course. At the same time, we are 
inclined to doubt the propriety of ; 
low expressions in it, and to i. 
that they may be misconstrued by 
some who are not well acquainted 
with the subject. ‘Thus, when it is 
said to those who, it may be, are er- 
roneously supposing that they have 
more natural power then they really 
possess, to work out their salvation, 
« At present your willing and your 
doing is your own, arises from 3 inere 
nature, and comes not from the 
grace of God: you must not ex- 
pect that the operations of the Spi- 
rit of God will mix and combine 
with those of your nature: the 
old man and the new creature will} 
not unite in the work of salvation ;’— 
when sentiments of this nature 
are directly addressed to irreligious, 
or, at least, unconverted men, we 
think they have either some ground 
to complain of discouragement, or 
some plausible pretence for indo- 
lence and carelessness. We are well 
aware that any consequence of this 
kind would be contrary to the real 
views of the author before us. But 
it would certainly be better, in our 
statement of the doctrine of divine 
grace, to keep still. more closely to 
those of Scripture ; which, while it 
unequivocally declares that it is 
(cod only who worketh in us both 
to will and to do, at the same time 
calls upon al/ men to work out 
their own salvation; and conse-~ 
quently proceeding upon the sup- 
position that they are able to obey 
the call, teaches us to ascribe every 
good desire, and every religious en- 
deavour, however faint and imper- 
fect, to the gracious Giver of every 
good and perfect gift. 


This highly important, but, in Some 
respects, difficult and mitricate 


sub- 
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ject, 15 pursued still farther in the 


next discourse, on 2 Vim. ii. 19, which 
isentitled, “The two Seals of God’s 
foundation, or Privilege and Duty 
clearly stated.’ From an expres- 
sion in this sermon, we conclude 
that it was not customary with Mr. 
Milner to introduce the doctrine of 
election frequently in public, but 
that for once he had thought it 
right to set it forth at large. ‘The 
passage of Scripture on wiich 
this discourse is grounded does not 
appear to us to require such an 
application as is here made of it 

although it may not improperly 
serve as a foundation for that prac- 
tical view of the doctrine of election 
which Mr. Milner was so anxions 
to enforce. Let those who are tond 
of charging clergymen of similar 
principles with indulging i in frequent 
discubsienee of the doctrine of pre- 

destination, observe the following 
passage from the introduction to 
this sermon. 

“Tam not disposed to strive about words 
to no profit: I advise protessors of zc 
to avoid those spect ulations that are too high 
for them. Much is said in Scripture against 
it. The passage from whence the text is 
taken is full against it. LIcamnot but exhort, 
again and again, the common people nott 
pi their heads with matters above their 
capacity. The selt-conceit of shai 
in this, has done much hurt, both 
selves and others.” p. 239, 


~ 


~ 


, 


The explanation of the doctrine 
of election in this discourse, 1 
Milner professes to found ou tie 
17th article of our Church: and 
it must be admitted that there 1s in 
His statement of the subject nothing 
crude or violent. At the same time. 
it is almost unnecessary to say, that 
the difficulties which seem to us to 
press equally on both es bal this 
controverted question, remain as Le- 
fore. When it is said by Mr. Me 
that “ Gad’s sepdadidasion. and 
election of some souls to glory is so 
far trom. narrowing (as is < 


pLeil 


thought) the way to heaven, thar, 
remove it really, and the way to 
heaven is. shut altogether ;"—1 it 
“all others have just as good an ab 


Cnist, OQpstnyv. No, vl 


lity forobtaining salvation by S ‘hrist, 
As they would have i ad were the re 
no election of grace ;’’—and that, “if 
the Lord bring some ettectually t 


vy to 
heaven, that, surely, 1s not exclud 
ing others;’” itis obvious that re- 
plies of a very puzzling nature 
might easily be made, which would 
involve the whole subject in inexe 
tricable  dithiculties. We must, 


however, do the justice to the able 


and pious author of these discourses, 
to declare our high approbation oi 
the candid and humble manner in 
which this doctrine is stated ig his 
sermon, and particularly to point 
out the care w hieh he has exercised 
to guard it from abuse. Irom this 
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be 


wrot ht by Satan. He can give zeal, he 
give yoy, and high jov and zeal too, and he 
atten has done it: but one fru holiness 
he cannot produce. See we aman live so- 
beriv, mazlteousiv, and codly, we see c of 
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[ Jury, 
hook se hig, must necessarily limit its 
cireulaniion. Had we known its cost 
belore we ordered it, we certainly 
should not have been amongst its pur- 
jAsers : not because we do not 
think the book entitled to a reading, 
hut because we think it a duty to 
discourage such exactions. How- 
ever, having got the work into our 
possession, we will endeavour to 
urn wt to account, and leave owr 
readers as little cause as we can to 
regret their inability to buy it. 

a empire of Morocco, or, a6 
Mr. Jackson spells it, Marocco, ex- 
tends from the Straits of Gibraltar 
to Cape Noon, which is situated in 

» Jatitude of about 27 deg. 40 min. 
rey being an extent of about 
550 miles. Its general breadth, if 
the Desert be considered as its boun- 
dary, 18 about 300 miles. It 1s wa- 
tered by a considerable number of 
rivers, which, issuing from the moun- 
tains of Atlas, traverse and fertilize the 
plains beneath, till they discharge 
themselves into the Atlantic. In the 
winter months, these streams are in 
general deep and impetuous, being 
swelled by the rains, and by the 
melting of the snow on the moun- 
tains. In the summer, their waters 

are drawn off to irrigate the fields 
and gardens ; so as to leave the beds 
of some of them nearly dry, and 
almost all of them fordable. Two 
rivers, which flow eastward from the 
Atlas mountains, lose themselves in 
the sands of the great Desert. ‘These 
mountaius, which run from north to 


south nearly the whole length of 


Marocco, are very lofty, and have 
their summits covered with snow 
throughout the year: so that in 
this region may be seen every va- 
riety of climate, from the torrid to 
the frigid zone; and every variety 
of production to which these different 
climates are suited. The soil is ex 
cellent, and produces in great abun- 
dance every thing necessary for the 
comfortable sustenance of man. 


W heat, barley, oranges, figs, grapes, 


melons, chaps 5, plums, strawhbes 


rics, ap ples, pears, pomegranates 
citrons, dates, alronds, lemons, lime. 
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the prickly pear, olives, beans, peas, 
Indian eorn, cotton, hemp, tobacco, 
gum aramoniac, gum arabic, gum 
sandrac, sugar, indigo, and various 
medicinal plants, grow every where. 
Dees-wax and hones afe 80 pie Nnty 


is to form articles of export. ‘The 
fields are covered with horses, horn- 
ed cattle, sheep, and goats, the skin 
of which last form a considerabie ar- 
ticle of trade, under the name ot 
Morocco leather; and the rivers 
vield excellent fish. Jn the moun- 
tai of Atlas are mines of copper, 
iron, lead, silver, sulphur, antimony, 
and even gold; while inthe plains 
beneath are giies both of salt and 
baltpetre. 

Mr. Jackson very properly de- 
votes a chapter of his book to an 


~ 


account of the zoology of Ma- 
rocco. The first thing which here 
particularity arrested our attention, 
was his account of the hy ena. The 
lovers of poetry have been accus- 
tomed trom early vears to regard 
this animal as the “ fellest of the 
fell ;” and all who have visited the 
repository of wild beasts in the 
‘Tower must retain an impression of 
the more than ordinary ferocity and 


qiz 
savageness otf its disposition. In 


Barbary, however, the hyena ap- 
pears under a very diilerent charac- 
ter. It is described by Mr, Jack- 
son as an animal of a ferocious covn- 
tenance indeed ; 
tion as so stupid, that a heavy dull 
person is designated by the term 
Dubbah, which signities hyena in 
Arabic. This account, however, 
much as it contradicts all the ord- 
nary preconceptions respecting this 
animal, is confirmed by Mr. Bruce: 
who says, that though the Abyssi- 
nian hyena is one of the most tero- 
cious animals of whieh we have anv 
sccount 5 yet that this is net the 
case in ‘Barbary ; ; tor he had there 
seen the Moors in the day-time take 
this animal by the ears and drag 
hin along, without his offering any 
other resistance than drawing back. 
We pass over the description 
given by Mr. Jackson of many other 
animals which are to be found in 


but in its dispesi- 


’ 
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, + cr. } “ } 
Barbary, as the gaze! (the emblem 
ot beauty ith Arabic poets), the 
wild boar, the leopard, the hon, the 


ape, &c.; and stop at his descrip. 


tion of the heirié, or came) ot the 


‘ 


gagesert. 
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ew, because it will serve to iltus- 
trate some passages OF Scripture 


whieh have excited occasional dis- 
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* VT oeusis are produced from some ule 
known pr sical Cause, and proceed trom the 
Ly “4 Ff south, 


always coming trom. the 


When they visit a country, tw behoves every 
wdnidual to lay im 
Pune, sor they ar 


Diging any residence im 


acral ist a 


nrniatyies 
@ Visitation froin them curmig seven 
Thev have a gov 
} 


years, erninent among 


. . . . 
themselves, similiar to that of the bees and 


tC: 
hen the (Sultan Jerraad) k 


’ ; , . . ‘ 
the locusts rises, the whole body follow him, 


ants: and» ng 
not One solitary straggsler being Jett behind 
When they 
revel tion, they aitack 
the trees, consumins fi st and 
then the bark, so that the country, in the 


’ ‘J! 


fo) 6Gwithess 6 the) Gevastation. 
‘ 4 
have eaten all otner 


the leuves, 


oe P ‘ * . r 
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‘ . 
hy 
Tie 
travels, [ have seen them 


grounu, 
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pacity, bears fuce of winter, In my 
the 


aS sometimes actually to have co- 


so thick on 


vered my horse's hoofs, as he went along ; 


it is very annoying to travel through a host of 


them, as they are continually flying in your 
face, and settling en your hands and clothes. 
At a distance, they appear, in the air, like an 
iinmense cloud, darkening the sun ; and whilst 
emuployed in devouring the produce of the 
land, i@ has been observed that they unitorm- 
ly proceed one way, as regularly as a disci- 
plined army on its march; nor will it be 


- 
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pessidble io discover a single one going a 
In travelling 
- . 


from Mogodor to Tangier, before the plague 


Gitlerent wav trom the rest. 
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[ Jury, 
attains its full prowth, are likely to escape, 
provided there be other Crops less forward 
tor them to teed upon, 

“In the yeur 1799, these destructive in- 
sects were carried away into the Western 
Ocean by a the 


their 


hurricane . and 


violent . 


shores Were atlerwards covered with 


dead bodies, which in many place s enitted 
A pestilential sme} ; that Is, wherever the 
land was lew, or where the salt water had not 
washed them; to this event succeeded a most 
abundant crop of corn, the lands whieh had 
lain fallow for years, being now cultivated ; 
but the produce of the cultivation was ac 
companied with a most infectious and dead 
ly plague, a calamity of which the locusts 
have otten been observed to be the forerun 
ners. The Saharawaus, or \rabs of the De- 
sert, rejoice to see the clouds of locusts pro- 
ceeding towards the north, anticipating 
therefrom a general mortality, which they 
call (el-khere) the good, or the benediction ; 
for after depopulating the rich plains of 
Barbary, it atlords to them an opportunity 
qt emanating from their arid recesses in the 
Desert, to pitch their tents in the desolated 
plains, or along the banks of some river; as 
was done by one of the kabyles of ‘Tuat, 
after the plague had depopulated Barbary 
In the summer and autuinn of 1799, and 
the spring of 1800, when these wild Arabs 
poured into Draha from Sahara, and settled 
along the banks of the river of that devas- 
tated country, 

“ Locusts are esteemed a great delicacy, 
and during the above periods dishes of them 
were generally served up at the principal 
repasts ; there are various ways of dressing 
them; that usually adopted, iv boil 


} aren y2 } 
i itt an LOUD , then sprinkle 


Yas 
them in water 


an ] } ‘ : Be ’ 
them with salt and pepper, and fry them, 


i 


‘ 1; oa Ii] . on >the hoann «win »  #3yy 
1U aah 2 i io Vlliaredi nf aif uGad, WITLOS, and 


rest of the body 


he taste of prawns 


But these are not the only plagues 

Scorpions infest the 
Louses, and even the beds, in the 
LoWiis, aDG particularly in the city 
of Marocco;— the musquitoes in 
ninuinerable swarms attack: the tn- 
habitants, aud suck their bload ;— 
serpents whose wound is mortal beset 
the path ;—and the boah, the great 
suake ot the desert, stvetching in 
length from 20 to &O feet, pursues 


t or cay 
i Dbarbarvy. 


4iasr 3 


tx prey with a velocity which hardly 


any animal can escape. Among 


other reptiles of this deseription, 
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Review of Jackson 


ents, which are seen moving along 


the roofs of the apartments, but 
which never molest the family. ‘To 
the trnth of this statement, all who 


have been in tropical climates can 
bear witness; but when Mr. Jack- 
son adds, that these domestic ser- 
pents “ have been known to suck 
the breasts of women whilst asleep, 
and to retire without offering any 
further injury,” he must permit us 
to be somewhat incredulous. 

The inhabitants of this empire 
are stated by Mr. Jackson to be 
healthy, and to live to a a great age. 
The population he assigns to it far 
excceds the idea we had previously 
formed : he makes it amount to no 
less than fifteen millions. This 
number, however, appears to have 
been vaguely estimated. We hear 
some thing, indeed, Bove an Imperial 
Register; but Mr. 
tell us that he wakes 
it, or in what way he of} 


“kson does not 


had access to 


‘ ~ BB 
yained Ni 


information. The ony of Marocco 
he states to contain 270,000 inhabi- 
tants; Fez, or, as he writes it, Fas, 


330,000; and Mequinas, 110,000 
One or two others contain 2 | 
the rest are inconsiderable. A large 
portion of his work is occupied with 
a description of the different towns 
situated either on the sea-coast or in 
the interior; but with 
we do not 


ft 


this account 
mean to detain our 


~ “a 


readers, except jor the purpose of 
remarking, that an impression : 
produced | by it of a greater advance 

in civilization than we a been 


accustomed to attribute to this Arri- 
can state. We read of cotton ma- 
nufactories ; of docks for ship-build- 
ing, In which sloops of war are con- 
structed : ; of mosques supported by 
860 columns of marble; of houses 
built with elegant taste ; of palaces 
of hewn stone, ornamented with 
marble; of rich gardens, breathing 
all manner of pertumes ; &c. Xe. Xe. 
But with all these indications of 
improvement, our English travel- 
lers would hardly be content with 
the agcommodation to be found 
in the inns of this country. « In 
the city of Fas are nearly 200 inns, 
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each containing 


froro 50 to 400 
apartments, im each of which is a 
water-Ccock [to supply water for ab- 
lution. As the mode of travelling 
is for every 


one t9 carry his own 
¢ 


they 


Ae i at A 
bedding, y GO not provide beds 


in these inns, 2 the ruects tr 
use of what 
and if they 
they 
purchase it at a cook’s 


make 


r 

’ 
Want any retresniment 
er , sf ¢ | 
cannot order a i 


| shop, or pro- 
cure it at the Dutchers, and yet it 


dressed themselves.” 

The most extraordinary piece of in- 
formation which we meet with in this 
part of Mr. Jackson's work, is tis a 


countot the ladies of Mequinas. oN 


[wed 


> 
. » < , (fl -g - - 
ture, he says, seems tO Nave ta 
A 
vyoured the women of Menninas. fOr 
the La © ra) hy: nrizrmao - ‘?* . + or 
EY are ia Mist 443% ww th JAG c - 
. ¥ n e rh te - . “SS - — > = . " 
tion; and to a tair compiexion, with 
expressive Blac 2s and dare harr, 
th \ | A 14 yt rY1- 4 = > rare- 
ly to he met eye Ne most 
> ~ - ~ ’ * 
7 
po.rsned ! Euroo tid 
- = i] 
fi yt our Vii ¢ r DEEL mieniVv 
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Ta ju |} i >} , ' a ob" ws bo 
cread, it ruilcr vere given tothis 
represe 2 1, se8t tne present 
‘ i 
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taces Vi ¢ Micnt arise ire — 
prove he Jur erc tef- 
_ — ge ee r a 
LCUL >< Wi . ~~ ’ s a — ~~ 
cesideratum her VEVET, ts t te 
honcrease e€ er A How els r tHe 
enterpfris * a2ciivit rf the pritisn 
merchant, but to reform the vs 
mad avate the Geese 3) wWoic pDre- 
™ 
vail in Maroeceo. The people, we 
are te }, A ys eT , av } 
the WwW Of > - 4 ce . wW ~ re Ss 
} > — _ > ; > 
BU MBLVISte Teal, s ¢ nes Jecd ace 
cording to the laws of the Koran, 
Out at Other times as Cap>rice dic- 
. 
- = , -* crated ‘ 
tates ALN t iis eens ence tWPAO OV 


of the emperor proceeds d downwards 


to the lowest of Nis OIcer, Those 
who acquire property Can enjov it 
but a short time: their money ts em 


ther extorted from them bv the eren 
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hand of power 
accusation ia) feund aeainst them, 
and they are stripped of their wealth 
under the colour of law and yustice, 
Lhe etlect of this lawless state must 
of necessity be to paralyze industry, 


ania to Caopiitye | query Ws ot all 


| } 


XK i.t -@' ‘S i) i ( t*h« erp ort pre- 
erit \ » | yest { | Live 
i 
Mow i ve é t © he 4 t } 
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fii i } tye i ial , 
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and Mr. Jaekson does 
Hot appear sensible of the gross ab- 
iv ot this course of proceeding, 

“a COUFSC MOPre hhkely LO produce 
ecasional fame than regular abun- 
ance ;——for he remarks, that im 
uscquence of this regulation * the 
expence of maintenance ts inconsi- 
derable ; so that a large and nume- 
rous family is a blessing, and the 
inore numerous the greater bless- 
1g. so In a country situated as Ma- 
roccoe is, a bad year, however, must 
e within the range of possibility. 
\.e do hear ef famines sometimes 
id their severity must 


e creat\y aggravated, if they are 


. 
' 


ai! 


° ’ 1 
whouy eccasioned, by such an 


} 


f Viaent law, 
But while we condemn tlhe jMipo- 
of the \leorish councils, we do 
t mean to de fend our awn from 
ust censures which Mr.Jackson 
passes on them for the negligence 
thev have maniiested im cultivating 
the wood-will of the emperor. He 


7 ? . 
x. P aa a 
aiilms, anu with vreat sempiance of 


probabity, that had a due degree 
attenuuon been paid by our go- 

$ nent to that ot Barbary; had 
T€ Vi é acguainted with 
janguage, manners, politics, and 

; or ine Alor FS, bech em- 
oe ‘O Maiptain Our Peiations 
Will Lue €fiperor, and to conesbate 
bus Feguluse, we Might have sutiu- 
&. : f 2 OL UTA He {(jlli~- 
ty’ o } Ji » © a pci iiap pie eepy 
lise @ulis Gi weportamt Bevetyis to 


- or some cause ot 


f ju, 
both countries. Among other im- 
stances of neglect, itis stated by Mr. 
Jackson, that not long since a very 
polite and friendly letter was written 
bv the emperor of Maroeco to our 
king, which requested an answer, 
lt remaimed some months im the Se- 
cyctary of State’s oflice before it 


Was translated, or any attention 


paid to its contents ;—a mark of 


y] 
\ 


disrespect which gave great olfence 
io the emperor, and which, we 
think, was hardly to be excused, 
especially in a case which concern- 


ed the master of fifteen millions of 


men, 

The concluding chapter of Mr, 
Jackson’s book is occupied with an 
account of the trade carried on be- 
tween Marocco and Soudan, or cen- 
tral Africa, and particularly with 
‘Timbuctoo (as he spells it), by 
means of caravans, which cross the 
great Desert. ‘The account ts inter- 
esting. This city he describes, on 
the authority of Moorish merchants, 
as situated twelve miles north of the 
Niger, and as being about twelve 
milesin circumference. Itis the great 
mart of the different nations el cen- 
tral Africa; to which they bring 
the products of their respective coun- 
tries, to barter for the manufaetures 
of Enrope and Barbary. It 1s si- 
tuated in the dominions of the king 
of Bambarra, who is a black; and 
its police, which is said to be ex- 
cellent, is regulated by a divan, 
consisting of twelve men appointed 
by the king, who hold their offices 
for three years. Mr. Jackson states 
one circumstance, which,. after al] 
we have heard and read on the sub- 


ject, we scarcely know how to cre- 


dit. It is, that there is here a com- 
plete toleration of all religions. 
invery one who resorts hither for 
commercial purposes is allowed, he 
says, “ to worship the great Author 
of his being without restramt, and 
according to the religion of bis fa- 
ther, or in the way in which he may 
have been initiated.” 


‘The followings the substance of 


tie information @ollected by Mr. 
lackson respectipg the interior ol 
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4,5 Review of Jackson's Account of Marocen, 


mad render ther residenee mi eertain 
towils unpleasant, “Phe Christians 
prASS generally tirncle thre combemip 
thous appellation oof barbarians, 
Vid breotry, our author adds, Is SO 
prevalent at Pas, that “af a Clits 
fian were there to exclaim, . Cod 
is ureat, be wonld be tmimediuately 
, fand \olame 


med os his prophets’ whieh ab he 


Tits ited ta acl co if 


were imadvertently to utter belore 
witnesses, he would be irretrievably 
made a Mohammedan, and crreum- 
And yet Mir. 


WekKSON scruples not to re present 
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the government and people of Ma- 
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at some loss fo apprehend what 
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meaning Oe ANHNCAES 


VIrw Jackson, indeed, undertakes 
the arduous task of defending the 
elision of Islannsm generally from 
tire sianders of its enemies: but his 
defence answers no other purpose 
than to shew his total inacquaint- 
ance with the sirit as well of the 
‘hrisnan as the Mohammedan 
fain. He affirms the near resem- 
blance of the moral precepts of the 
Koran to those of the New ‘Testa- 
ment: whereas, had he considered 
the subject with common attention, 
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ale hot considered as bound to 


exercise it; and even persons of 


ood property are held to have ful. 
filled all their obligations on this 
score, when they shall have given 
SseApence mn the pound to the poor, 
p. 162, ‘To say nothing of the 
merctiess despotism which is. the 
universal attendant of the Moham- 
medan religion, let us only read Mr. 
dev kson’s Own account ot the ef- 
fects produced by it on the charac- 
ter of its professors ; 

“They are suspicious, deceitful, and cruel ; 
they have no respect for their neigh- 
hours, but will plunder one another when- 
ever itis in their power: they are strangers 
to every social tic and attection; for their 
hearts are scarcely susceptible of one tender 
luipression : the father fears the son, the son 
the father; and this lamentable mistrust 
and want ot confidence diffuses itself through- 
out the whole community. Their pride and 
arrogance is unparalleled; for though they 
live in the most deplorable state of igno- 
rance, slavery, and barbarism, yet they con- 
sider themselves the first people in the 
world, and contemptuously term all others 
barbarians. Their sensuality knows no 
bounds. By the laws of the Koran they 
are allowed tour wives, and as many concu- 
bines as they are able to support; but such 
is their wretched depravity, that they in- 
dulge in the most unnatural! and abominable 
prope nsities. In short, every vice that 1s 
disgraceful and degrading to human nature 


is to be found amongst them.” 


Its effects on the happiness of the 
female sex are likewise deplo- 
rable: seep. 152. In short, Mr. 
Jackson, without at all intendimg it, 
has given us, in his account of these 
Mohammedans, these professors of 
the pure religion of Islamism, an 
exact counterpart to St. Paul’s de 

scription of the heathen world at 
the time when the light of Chiristi- 
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Nor can we enough adore tne good- Gj Maroc CO; ‘ i only requisite 
ness of} (,00, hor tuié Dene} 4 to read i; Jack ins account to 
fects produced on Civi Ciety by /@ Satished that it would be an inva- 
that dispensation, even wi its juable boon to the wretched siare 
best and hignest purposes fail of to be carried into loorish ratuer 
bem fulfilied, than into West Indian avery. 

After what has been said, it is For a correct view of the se- 
but fair towards the Moors to state, vere and unrelenting system of 
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of. He likewise represents those of Marocco may be collected from the 
them who are well educated, as following extract. 

courteous and polite, affable and 


a nf “ These slaves are treated very diterent’s 
communicative; and all of them as ; oa pee 
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possessing a degree of fortitude, .. wipes ay ar 
and strength of mind under suffer- 6... ceriements on the Gambia. to the West 
ing, which is seldom witnessed j eailin ie aaa those 1 
ameng Christians. The profound re- tions, whicu ll who traverse the African De- 
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highiy worthy of imitation. They they are conveyed to Fas anc Mtarceca, & 
never utter it without solemni ty and alter Being ex’ Baie os oS 


a pause of recollection. Elemen- “**Ss*P-= ° pov peed 


tary education is universal through- “78? 
out Marocco. All are taught to ~~” mig ite 
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read the Koran; and pains are .. | +" ieee 
taken that even the slaves imported ; 


into the country shall not remain ig- gaily habit of hearing the Acablc lene 
norant of the Mohammedan on spoken, thes soon acquire s partie! Emowkdze 
the more inteliigent are taught to of ut, and the Mohammecan reams: a= 
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progress as to be iis to read and 1, enc embrace “ivGammec: 
understand one chapter of the “ooecmm masters ea El | 
Koran, are immediately ie Se ee 


pated: the master exults in having “O° 7S "3S" ™ 
converted an infidel, and liberates ~ > ov f : 
his slave, in the full faith of the fa- oo. x a eed 


vour of Heaven.— What an example 203 and engextend coe — 
and repreach to Christians! eet tee peorene te 
Mr. Jackson’s account of the Savery. and ths mast 


state of slavery in Barbary, turmishes, coos: 

we are happy to say, a. satistac- pesos 

tory reply to such as would plead, 

in favour of the continuance of the 

British slave trade, that “shone n 

transported by us to the West i 

dies will be ‘sold t a still worss 

servitude in “sis lo say ; ‘ 
thing of the beneticial eflects p: : 
duced on the continent of Africa by ‘i . 

the removal of those incentives to : ow . 
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our slave trade, m addition to that cUglous oplaas, & pale al 
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trom God, for having done an act, which 
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the steht ot heawen, than the sacrifice of a 


moat, or even of a caine!” pp. 2a O41. 


Before we close our review of Mr. 
AY kson's \\ ork, » fee Tait to be 
duty to ore syehion A. in 
pointe 1 te bond the 
troduc tron of imdeeent tacts and 
expressions. These might have been 
spared, without diminishing in the 
slightest degree the valuc of the in- 
tormation which his book conmmiunt- 
cates. And while they remain, we 
cannot recommend its” indiscrimi- 
nate perusal to our temale readers. 
With this important abatement, 
we ase disposed to think that Mr. 
Jackson has been usefully employ- 
ed in geving to the public the re- 
sult of his observations in Maroc: 0; 
aud though there is little that is pro- 
found in his remarks or striking in 
his style, or even much that is no- 
vel in his facts, yet we think he has 
contrib se enough to our stock of 
imMornmation to justify | his appearing 
1 =6public, “peal he had been 
somewhat more moderate in the 
price exacted tor his Jabours. 
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Cuartes Sixecon, M. A., Fellow 
ef Kings College, sae 
Deighton, Cambridge. Cadell, 
London. pp. 22. price Is. 
ts.°OD men, in period Of so- 
‘ ‘ e aisposed to thins every 
ace Detter than the OW Vice is 
an object of r hatred 1 alarm ; 
ans the Vic Cis £ id «!. 
pow them ia the:r daily lk are 
: Cu more calculated to strike 
tue mind than those which are scen 
My torough the mists ui ayes, that 
wey “Late to the gize Uiat unipres- 
bch should ip tact be chareed 
BLO The nearness 
2 ny8 of Hornee the senti- 
. yi oe priiiesophets was 


Sermon hefore the University of Cambridge. [ Juny, 


Ans parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem. 
And in our own, the deterioration of 
the ave is the constant theme of the 
preacher and the moralist. 

It was upon this subject we pre- 
sumed lately to state a diflerence of 
opinion with a most respectable 
writer™®™. We ventured, on the 
whole, to speak pepe ate of the 
present day, and to prophesy good 
concerning the Pet a, And al- 
though it is certain, and perhaps 
scarcely to be lamented, (since, as 
to all practical purposes, states as 
well as individuals think too well of 
themselves) that our predictions, 
like those of the prophetess of old, 
will make few converts; still we 
shall continae to praise and to pro- 
phesy, in hopes that those who do 
not esteem the age to be good wil! 
feel themselves more imperatively 
called upon to improve it. 

We are led to these observations 
by the perusal of the sermon before 
us. It is to us no immaterial testi- 
mony to the growing piety of the 
age, that in the bosom of a distin- 
guished university there 1s found 
even a single preacher, and many ad- 
mirers, of “sock sound and wholesome 
divinity as these pages contain. It 
has been the fate of the University 
of Cambridge to give birth to various 
orders of preachers. ‘The lessons of 
the Reformation sounded from her 
pulpits, when her sister University 
was still slumbering in the lap of pa- 
pacy. Ata subsequent period, when 
the sermons of the religious body had 
become, on the one hand, barren and 
enthusiastic, and on the other meta- 
physical and speculative; when the 
sermons of the great mass of the 
clergy had dwindted into mere 
abridgments of Greck and Roman 
philosophy ; Cambridge gave birth 
to the new order of preachers de- 
scribed by Burnet; who, if they 
did not advance the piety of the 
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+ Vide also Revicw of tmgraw. 
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AMO Review of Simean'’s Sery 


’ 
tho aa no other peliwion ¢ ity) il eo, then 
“| L three eflert le, ita roly rit tlie only, 
4 i a mola! anid Verppparet wit jri cna ol oul rel 


» > | 
plight mbit Chicane who cna eyites tito 


I attic il ‘) Hhacyun hbase alone tiie que al hits ol 


the ACh iure . have euson to thik GCpsond 
’ 

that they have within” themsely mwnoev 
dence of the teath of Christianity, whieh the 


Obie fiona oof anfidels can never set asiule 
Vhe error hes om coofoundime the two hinas 
ot ve Ih hod) hae y mii cliisthiet : and they 
eh ld be yy s) 

Do enter deeply imto the theory of rel 
pion, much strength of mtelleet, much pene 
ral Knowk dye, and much patient mivestiza 
THON), are qursife Lo have just, and even 
eniarved, views of the practy al part, little is 
wanting but a humble teachable nuind, en- 
Hishtaned by the truths, and sanctified hy the 

thie Ci spel of Chaist, The for 
mer, when POsress doin the liehest degree, 
will consist with all manner of evil tempers 
and evil habits: the latter necessarily in 
wolves in it a change both of heart and life. 
The former is of Tportanee principally to 
thase, whose office calls them to defend the 
outwotks of Christianity against the assaults 
Of infidels: the latter is essential to the hap- 


puuess of every individual.” p. d—8. 


The ne xt extract is sills of a 
practical cast, and is a fair specimen 
of the general manner of the au- 
thor. It partly relates to the crime 
with which the text charges man- 


kind, of “ forsaking the Fountain of 
living Waters, and hewing them out 
cisterns which can hold no water.’ 


Lhe i having described what 
might have been better termed than 
the maligznity of this conduct, pro- 
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seeds to deser be the folly of it 
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ron be fore the { nioevsry of Cambridve. | Jus > 


thie eternal world W lint ATID PALIT folly, 
then, have we been guilty of | ‘Truly, af the 
finet were hat prove d Levond i pe ibility of 


douly! 


po esaed of reason could aet 


» it would not be credited, that persons 
so irrational a 
TL Iiut, to view it in a proper light, 
we should attend to the representation civen 
ofitin the text, It is true, the picture is SO 
strony, nnd yet withal so exe !, that we shall 
scarcely endure to look at it. but let us 
contemplate if aA moment: let us imagine 'O 
ourselves a person dwelling close to a peren- 
nial spring of water, aud yet with great la- 
bour aud fativae hewing out first one cistern, 
und then another, and, after multipled dis- 
appointinents, dymy at last of thirst. By 
what name should we designate this? Should 
we be content with calling it folly? Should 
we not soon find for it a more appropriate and 
humiliating term? Let us take this then as 
a glass where to view our own likeness: 
it is no exaygerated representation, but the 
precise view in which God sees our conduct, 
We are aware, that the idea suggested im- 
plies such a degree of infatuation as almost 
to provoke a smile; but the more humilia- 
ting the picture, the more need there is that 
we should contemplate it: and my labour 


will not have been lost, if a few only of 


the present assembly be led to bear it in 
remembrance, and to meditate upon it in 
their secret retirement.” p. 16—17. 


These extracts, we think, justify 
our commendation of the sermon. 
-—We have to add only, in conclu- 
sion, that the testimony borne by 
the preacher to the labours of the 
Lady Margaret’s Professor of Di- 
vinity, Mr. Marsh, is very satisfac- 
tory to us. We concelv e, indeed, 
that this sermon. is principally 
pointed at a spirit which the lec- 
tures of that gentleman are calcu- 
lated to infuse—viz. a persuasion 
that the speculative and theoretical 
pac of religion is nearly the whole 
orit. Still, we conceive, that, un- 
less Mr. Marsh has a \ittle qualified 
the tone in which, in his edition of 
Michaelis, he spoke of the holy wri- 
tings, Mr. Simeon would have deem- 
ed his lectures worthy of a more 
stern rebuke, and a somewhat hea- 
vier Vituperation, than is here be- 
swuwed upon them. ‘The present 
bishop of London had the honour of 
first unmasking the professor to the 
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world. IJfhe now wears the natural 
face of a sound orthodox Christian, 
we thank God for it, and rejoice that 
he should have found that faith in 
the academic vroves of his native 
country, which He appears to nave 
lost or nevlecied at Leipsig. 


ELT ae 


Sir Sermons on the following Swyecte, 
Baptism, Confirmation, the Vows 
of Baptism and Confirmation, and 
the Lord’s Supper. By Joun 
Scott, A. M. Vicar of North Fer- 
riby, and Lecturer in the Holy 
Trinity Church, Hull. London: 
Seeley. 1809. 12mo. pp. 152. 
price 2s, 6d. 


Tuis little work contains a plain, 
scriptural, faithful representation of 
the nature of the Christian sacra- 
ments of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, with an account of the cere- 
mony of Confirmation, and of the 
obligations arising from these se- 
veral institutions. We recom- 
mend it as a most useful 


< V¢ \Aa - ic iis Spe! a A ¥ 
for tliosc young | €5} 

, € 5 r ' . 4 . Rin ‘ 
VW ho are avout to take t pon tnem- 


selves the baptismal engagement: 
which in their infant years we: 

made by others on their behali; 
and for those also, whe.her parents, 
teachers, or ministers, on whom de- 
volves the important dutv of pre- 
paring the minds of the young for 
that solemn rite. 

A single extract must suffice 
to justify our commendation of 
these discourses, and to prove the 
plain and practical piety which 
pervades them. It is an address to 
persons about to be confirmed. 

“« Being Row come to years of discre- 
tion,’ you are called upon to consider, ‘what 
your God-fathers and God-mothers promised 
for you in your baptism.’ These promises 
were made in order that you might be ad- 
mitted to great benefits. You are now in- 


Review of Scot’s Six Sermons, on Baptism, Confirmation, éc 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


WC. 


Raps 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

in the press :— A Dictionary of Chemistry 
and Mineralogy, by Mr. W. Ward -——The 
English Avsop, in two vols. 6vo., by Sir 
Brook Boothby, Bart. ;—Researches into 
the Origin and Affinity of the Greek and 
Teutonic Languages ;—Translations trom the 
French et a Voyage of Discovery in the 
South Seas, by Order of Bonaparte ; of a 
Voyage to Pehin, by ML de Guignes, Re- 
sident in China; of Travels in Turkey and 
Persia, by M. de Gardanne ;—and Select 
Portions otf Psalms from various Authors, 
rccording to the Seasons of the Chureh 
of England, by the Rev. John Kemp- 
thorne. 

Preparing for publication :—Aa Introdue- 
tion to Butler’s An daogy, by the Rev. Joseph 
Wilson -- Y corrected Edition of Bishop 
Rewn lds on Feclesiastes, bv the Rev. Dr. 
Washbourn :—-and, by tig 2 The 
posthtumeus Works of the Rev. John Skin- 
ner, Episeepal Clergyman 7 Longside, 
\berdeenshire, ia 2 8vo. volumes. 

Mr. J, N. Brewer will publish, tn six 
monthly parts, Descriptions historical and 

architecty ral, with Engravings, of Palages 

1d othe: celebrated Buildings, English and 

n, with netices of their Founders, 
Ouilders, Ac. 

Rev. Richard Cecil, being himself 
disabled by his infirmities, has entrusted the 
publication of his works to the Rev. Josiah 
Pratt. They will form three volumes octavo, 
each independent of the others. One will 
contain the Memoirs of the Han. and Rev. 
W. B. Cadogan; John Bacon, Esg. Ri. A. 5; 


and the Rev. John Newton; with portraits. 


rei 


oe 
~ 


This volume is considerably advanced in the 
press, and will appear in the autumn. A 
second volume will consist of Misedilanies ; 
and will contain the different Sermons and 
Tracts which have been already separately 
printed, with a tew pieces which have not 
wet appeared. A third volume will contain 

seleciion trom a very considerable number 
taken Cown accurately in short- 

and, by a friend. The Miscellanies will 
probally be published about Christmas, and 
the Sermons in the spring, 


A work has begun to be publislied in 
weekly numbers, price 1s. 3d. each, entitled 
te ] - } J the whol to by 
Cc ms v i It is to 
=s i as , COPIOUS Thal 


nal references, and a short commen itary, az 
published by authority in the reigns of 
Klizabeth and James; with a series of dis- 
sertations on important subjects, and 25 
copper-plate engravings. The notes on the 
Old Testament are the production of Co 
verdale, Goodman, Gilby, &c.; and those 
on the New, of these divines, together with 
Bevan. The publishers pledge themselves 
not to garble the notes to serve any party 
purpose, but to copy them correctly from the 
London folio edition of 1708, merely alter- 
ing the orthography, and making some 
changes, not material, which are distinctly 
specitied, 


A society has recently been instituted im 
Loudon, under the name of the “ Christian 
Tract Society,” “ for the purpose of distri- 
buting amongst the poor, small and cheap 
tracts, inculcating moral conduct upon Chiris- 
tian principles,” which we have strong rea- 
son to believe is intended principally tor 
the propagation of Socinian opinions. Our 
readers, therefore, will be on their guard. 
lt would have been fair in the gentlemen 
composing this society to have stated morc 
distinctly their object. 

By an abstract of the Returns made to 
the Privy Council relative to the residence ot 
the Clerg zy, and printed by the House ot 
Commons on the 30th of May last, it up- 
pears that in 1805 the number of non-resi- 
dents amounted to 4,506; In 1806, te 
4,132; in 1807, to 6,145; and in 1808, te 
6,120.—Where will this evil stop? 

The chancellor’s prizes at Oxford are ad- 
judged to the follewing genthlemen:—The 
English essay, on “ the Love of our Coun- 
try,” to Mr. C. P. Burney, B. A. of Merton; 
the Latin verses, “ Cormthus,”’ to Mr. P. 
M. Latham, of Brasenose. The donation 
for English verse, “ John the Baptist,” 
is given to Mr. C, H. Johnson, of Lrase- 
nose. 

At Cambridge, Sir Wm. Browne’s three 
gold medals, value five guineas each, are this 
year adjudged as follows :--to Mr. Edward 
Bloomfield, of Caius college, for the Greek 
ode, Desiderium Porsoni: to Mr. Londsdale, 
of King’s, for the Latin ode, Lusitania Li- 
berata: and to Mr. E. H. Barker, ‘Trinity 
college, tor the epigrams. 

‘The annual prizes, given by the represen- 
tatives du parliament for the university, 
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value i5 puimeas cach, are this year art- 
nudged to Messrs. Henry F. Ainslie and 
George Burges, of Trinity coliegé, Senior 
Bachelors; and Messrs. T. S. Hughes, of St. 
fohn’s, and C. J. Blomfield and Wis 
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for the ar ending the fit Aon! 1808, 
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axes, our reuders KOOW, COMiprize the cus- 
> 4 ; , con an sre * > 4 £ 
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all descriptions he falling oti of 300,0001. 


appears to have ansen chietiy in the customs 
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saw 
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‘anciudine sugar, mail, tubaccu, the :and-tax, 
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ending the 5th of April 1808, *o 6,059,257 


2 . 4 F ~ -. 
Os. 94d.; and tor the year ending the 5th 
of last Apiil, to 6,914,714!. 13%. 44d., net 


The net produce of the war taxes (includi 
the property-tax, and the additions made 1 
various duties of customs and excise since 
1863) amounted, tor tne year cuding Ay 
1808, to 19,835,8201. 3s. Sid.: and ior: 
year ending last April, to 20,98653¢ 
7s. 244, 


Atalate meeting of the Wernerian Na- 
turat History Society of Edinburch, the s<- 
@reiary read a letter trom the Rev. Mr. 


preached beiore the University of 
on Sunday, May 14, 1809. By the Rev 
Charles Simeon. fs. 

Occasional Sermons, by the Rev. Reber 
Lucas, D. D. Rector of Ripple, in the counts 
et Worcester, and Vicar of Pattishal!, North- 
amptonshire. 2 vols. 

Sermons, by James Finlayson, on f the 
Ministers of the High Church, and Profess 
et Logic and Metaphysics in the University 
ef Edinburgh. Svo. 10s. de 

An Attempt to throw farther Light on the 


Prophecy ot Jsaiah., Chan, vn. ver. 14, 14 
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Remarks on some Parts of Mr. Fabe-s 
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the great Period of 1200 Years. : 
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Religious Intelligence 


MISC FELLANEOY 
\ Dane's Excursions in Britain 


, , 
fou Hi table 


liy Mr. 


Andersen, Author ot nd, &ec. 
2 vols. ts. boards. 
The G reheat, 


Hist ry Of Cohult 


Natural, Civil 
Pranslated trom the tta- 


wid 


lan of the Abbe Don J. Tenutius Molima, 
2 vols. Bva, 18 

‘Travels tik Tricia, the Red Ci, Aby: li F 
Ne, hy | mrad \ count \ ulenti VOI bio 
with 70 Lneravings. ©f, 9s. : large paper, 
15/. dibs. 

lravels m the South of France, and im the 
Latertor of Provence, Lanenedoc, and Limo 


sin: made by Permission of the French Go- 


vernment m Toe and 1808. bby 


North 
Rangers. 4to. 11. Bs, 

late Due de 
ised, corrected, and enlarged, 


Laie ule- 


Ame- 


} 


pant-Colonel 
Native 

Lrave Is ot the 
Portugal. Rev 
with Notes, by. 
from the 


Piakuey, ol the 
TICAL 
Chetelet, in 
. Fr. Py Wink Translated 
French, by John Joseph Stockdale. 
2 vols. 8vo. Los. 

Adam aud Margaret, or the Cruel Father 
punished for his unnatural Conduct to his 
Innocent Daughter. A Narrative of real In- 


cidents, with a Proposal tor cultivating pri- 


vate Biography. by Alexander Molleson. 
Ry 0, 1s, 6d. 
Grammatical Questions, adapted to the 


Giammar ot Lindle, 
By os. Bradle V. Js. od. 
> Mother’s Catechism, or Fi 


} ~ - i » ote tl ‘ 
CS Ui as\ es ava 


rray, with Notes, 


st Princi- 
struction, for very 
Villiam Mavor, LL. D. 
Health, containing simple 
the Ma- 
eryutions on 


[he Catechism of 


at wee be _ nd Tr tiane ¢, 
and easv Nules and Virections tor 
o 


— ann {>i} 
iGTre! > and oe = 


i ; a <. 7 
The { ait > ‘) « } 4 ian ywledce, or 

. 
a brief Introduction to irts and Sciences 


a ; . 

rr > co, ra Sy Fr rae 

hsicedis Us Lurupe, CAUsiI i 
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Missions of the United Brethren. 





| Juy, 
Progress, Decline, and 


und State, 


Fall of eve ry Kiny- 


dom trom the 


Dismemberment of 
the oman Minpire, by James hide, by (}. “9 
vols, Ibs. 

he thistory of the 


Life 


\lexander the Great, trom the | 


and Reign of 
atin of Quin- 
tus Curtius Kutus. A new translation. 2 vo! 
Svo. tl. Js, 

‘Lhe Quart tly Review, No. TL. 5s. 

The lispertal Catendar, or Ges 


Poritish but 
Capper. bs. Gal. 


icral Direc 
t ry of the pare, Compiled by 3. 
al Scienee, 
Vol. 11 

The epistolary Correspondence of Sir Ri- 
chard Steele, illustrated with literary and 
historical Anecdotes, By Joli Nichols, S.A. 
L6s, 

Letters on various Subjects, Literary, Po- 
litical, and Ecclesiastical, to and from Wail- 
liam Nicholson, D. D. successively Bishop of 
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MISSIONS OF THE UNITED PRITHY being tlic only residents, is wite died last 

: a night, upon which the old monster seized 
irtract from tee Lary of ot arés a poor orphan child, whom they had former- 
in Labradur ly adopted, and nar ced bim; then cut him 

Jaw. ist, 1806.—We receive? from Ki across all the joints of lis fingers and toes, 
veiek on account, whic): filled us hot ripped open his belly, and threw the body 
The oid well-mnown sorcerer, Uiverunna,had naked into the sea. Though we are nol 


winter there, be aud ius 
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t errr ‘) app 2 i ily py 
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1 he preteads to do yreat wonders, I 
, ; 
WhO TOW, th tii li€a, requl co a 4 CalCr sa- 


crifice than usual, as he had not saved his 


“‘)y the 7th, while we were reroicing at 
the ceracious visitation of our God and da- 
viour, so manifest among our Lsquimaux 
we were suddenly interrupted by intorma- 
tion of the most distressing nature, which 
furnishes another lamentable proot of the 
power of Satan over this poor nation. 
Kullugak, a wan who obtained leave to live 
on our land, had, in company with a man 
from Uivak, called Tukekina, murdered the 
old sorcerer, Uiverunna, at Kivalek. Hav- 
ing given out that by his legerdemain 
tricks, he had killed Kullugak’s two wives, 
the latter had ever since sought revenge 
[In general Uiverunna has of late endeavou: 
ed to render himself formidable among the 
heathen Esquimaux, by making them be- 
lieve, that he had power to kill such as ! 
pleased; and if any one died, 


. 


ww have it re poi ted, that he had sent them 


out 0 { the word by | his torn ~Ais fas i: is 
1 ] tasor ang a2 
also Known to be an old murde: or, and, as 


above related, had but just 


murder “ 3a 
poor innocent intant, his lite has been lung 
© ] , A an ss 
in danger, and many a one had resolved to 


< 


kil him, when Opportunity offered. At 
length Kullugak succeeded. We informed 
him that we suffered mo murderers to live 


on our land, and he quitted the pl: 
diately.” 


Extract of a letter from Bethlehem in Penn- 
sylvania, Feb. 5, 1809. 

« ] have to mention to you to-day, that 
is has pleased the Lord tu call home to bim- 
self, after a short illness, his aged and vene- 
rable servant, brother David Zeishe: 
the 17th of November, 1808, at Goshen 
the Muskingum, in the eig! y-eigl ch vear 
of his aye, atter a service ot on ards < ’ 0 
years, in the Brethren’s Mission 
North American Indians. 

“ This eminent servaut of God to his la: 
breath retained the same 


andiy the 


serenity of ma 
ardent desire atter the conversion of th, 
heathen, and firm contidence in his Ged and 
Saviour, which distinguished his character 
during the whole of his missi 

Under the severest trials, and 


MAI \ bile 


LIOSs clisc OlU- 
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raging circumstances, he never taurmured o1 
gave himself up to despondenes 
though he had a way peculiar to hi 


ana 
sell, 


of strongly expressing his feeling on every 
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tor of estates im 


the ishaund, who honoured 


tls with a call, on preary eto see our s¢ ltle 


ment, He entered very tree ly into the sub 


ject of the conversion of the negroes, ‘There 
are 47 nevroes on his estate baptized by us. 
in speaking of the Bishop of London's e» 
cellent 


admonitory | tte to the planters 


Xe. in the \V erst Livadin Isi mids, he cles 


, 
lared 
his willineness to do what was promsililer to 
promote the spirttaal we lfare of lis negroe 

but stated the diflieulties attendin the an 
struction of the children under their present 
circumstances.” 


MISSION ro NANGOOR, 


Messrs. Chater and ¥. Carey having wn- 
dertaken a mission to the Burman empire, 
they took a passage for themselves and their 
families on board a ship bound trom Calcutta 
to Rangoon, where they arrived in the month 
of December 1807. We extract some par- 
ticulars of the mission, 

“They received muel: kindness from an 
Enelish gentleman of the name of Rogers, 
by whom they were introduced to the Muy- 
woon, or Governor of Rangoon. Mr. Rogers 
is what is ealled a Shubundar, and is third 
inthe government. He told the mission- 
aries that the governor was pleased at their 
arrival, and that if they wished to build, 
of that kind, and asked 
leave, it would be granted. 


or do any thing 


“ Mr. F. Carey having studied medicine, 
and walked the hospital at Calcutta, bas in- 
troduced the vaccine Inoculation in’ Bur- 


mah. After having vaccinated a considera- 


ble number in the city, he was sent for by 
the Governor, to pertorm the operation “pen 
his children. This afforded an opportuiity 
to s] eak to him respecting a person to teach 


them the lancuage, as they could net ret 


“+ Py eee 
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an order from 

, 

sth? ? ‘ » 

Burmans, 

) t 

od-natured: you 

may co into their houses, and eat and drink 

i them, without any ceremony, and they 
; : ) 

the Same with Vou. 

« The punishments which thieves, and 


pse who drink spirits, &c., meet with in 


tis country are very severe and frequent, 


immuissionaries saw the 


4 LS 4 gen? ‘ ™ thio 
within a lew Cavs ic 


shrnent of beheading, of cutting off the 
legs, ut crucitying, end of pouring boiling 
read down the tnroat®, 


ai. 
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“ * The tolluwing erticle is taken from 
‘me Orvie 


‘ a + ; 
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An boclsh gentleman recently arrived 
to'u i: goou relates as follows: 


Reliv Lous Tn telly Cnee— / 


mia) ster, a Calcutta news-paper, of 





Wissron to Rangoon. (Jory, 


lhe Maywoon, or Governor, referred to 


in the Hote, secms to be the same that the 


“ * The wie eroy of Rangoon (whose son’s 
lead had been cut off at Ava for chewing 
opium) had upon his arrival at the latter 
[) ce, just 


sword on 


hetore he drawn hig 
the 
His attendants ré- 
hnarking this extraordinary act, asked him 
the cause of H, 


landed, 


hoard «a 


hoat, and thrown 


seabbard inte the river, 


Hlis seply was * My sword 
shall never be sheathed till it has revenged 
the death of my son!’ 

“ *A man for chewing opium was put to 
death by crucifixion, in which red hot nails 
were used; in this position his belly was ript 
up, and in that horrid situation he was left 
to expire! His entrails lying at his feet 
were immediately devoured by crows and 
vultures, several hours before the unhappy 
man ceased to breathe, and of which he 
seemed to be sensible, 

‘‘« Another unhappy wretch, for getting 
drank, had hot lead poured down his throat in 
small quantities of about halfa glass-full : the 
two first caused a strong smoke to issue from 
his mouth, of which he was apparently sensi- 
ble; but the third duse put an instant pe- 
riod to his existence. Another culprit, for a 
similar crime, was sentenced to be roasted 
alive, which exceution was to take place a 
few days subsequent to our narrators de- 
parture from Rungoon. Two others, one 
who had ran away from the Burman army, 
and father had done the semé 
(but he had not been taken) had their legs 
cut off above their knees, were also nailed 
up by their hands with red hot nails, and 
the hair of their heads tied fast up to a pole: 
thus situated, they were left to bleed to 
death. ‘These miserable wretches remained 
alive for some hours, during which their 
piercing cries were distressing beyond ex- 
pression, Not an imhabitant in the place 
had any rest the whole night in consequence 
The wives and children of the last unhappy 
sufferers were to be blown up in three days 
afterwards, 


' 
one whose 


«« We understand that the viceroy who 
ordered these unparaileled torments, had, 
during along administration, executed the 
duties of his office with the greatest milduess 
and benevolence, screening many offenders 
from the rigour of the barbarous law of 
their country: but the execution of his son 
by the court of Ava had driven him to the 
highest pitch of desperation, and caused him 
to vew that the bloody criminal code of his 
country should be enforced to the utmost ex- 
tremity,’. 
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at stake, and which would induce him to 
tax ihat genius and those resources to the 
ulinost limits of their capacity; it does ap 
pear to us, who are removed trom the 
sccne of actgon, inexplicabl; that the Aus. 
trians should have remained inactive for a 
single day, after having disconcerted the 
plans of Bonaparte, and depressed the spi- 
rits of his soldiers, by the signal victory 
they had gained, Livery hour of imagtion 
would obviously tend to impair the advan- 
tage that had been obtained: and the event 
has proved this to be the case. The strictly 
defensive system adopted by the Archduke 
rave Lo 


Bonaparte precisely what he 


wanted,—time to re-organize his armies, and 
to prepare the means of retrieving his dis- 
aster. Accordingly, on the 4th instant, 
having rebuilt the bridges on the Danube 
which had been destroyed by the Archduke 
during the tormer battle, and having secured 
them by outworks from a similar fate, he 
made a shew of crossing the river, with all 


7 * 


his force, in front of the Austrian army, 
which lay strongly entrenched on the oppo- 
site side, on the very spot where the former 
battle had been fought aud won. The 
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als, ill consequence ot these demon- 


strations, were induced to turn their whole 


attenuon to the quarter where they were 
maric. [ the mean tim Donap iyte Was 
emp.oved in preparing the m: aus Of Convey- 
J main body ot Is i cross at a 
ve mites lo down than 

i ihe might which preceded the 
| bridy , were thrown over the 

LSU Lj te pout ; and hetore dav-break 
ring of the oth, the French army 

woh up om the Jett bank, with its left 

y towards the river, ail ats right extend- 

ing ina not ruly direction, at the extremity 
eit flank of the Austrian army. When 
CxApecit amoveincent, by which hi sariny 


aced in a line nearly perpendicular 
tu that which the French army occupied, 

ceived by the Avrehduke, he was 
der the neorssit 


y of chaneiny its post 


dyawing it up i a parallel direc 


my. dis entrenched camp 
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1409. | Austria... Tyrol... Rugsia... Sweden... 


thus became of no ure to him 


reduced to the necesauty of contending te 


victory on the plans , ti) ¢? ct ‘ ‘ 

arising from surprise et ¢ wend atte 
cesstul mancgwuvre whi ponapart ul 
practived, and from the contuer f i rust 
have attended the complet (hinarrangoment 


of all his plans, "The arm were Cnoncedy 


tll a late hour on the 5th, without , oe 
cisive advantage having bom ined | 
ether side, though the breach Dpear 10 
have rather advanced their pousitios d to 
have pot Possession of some of the A rian 


entrenchments. On the 6th, at day-b: 
the battle was renewed, and appeais to 
have been fiercely contested tor some hours 
iy an efiort on the part of the Archduke 
he had consicde rably outflanked the lett of 
the French army, which had 


Aspern, and was GF) Lhe point O1 t ning it 
I 


a ) 
when Bonaparte made a turicus attack, wi 
a large concentrated column, on the Austrian 


centre, weakened by the extension 
rig! i, and obliged it to give way ;¢n which the 
Ausiiian right, teurtul of being separates 


the 10st of the army, was obliged to abend 


its advaint ges, and to join whe centre in its 
retrogiade mouvement, A general retreat, 
eliected, however, im goed order, and with- 
out the luss Gi Culmon, was the conse juenL 
The positicn of the french army rendered i 
necessary that the “ j soul “TITé oD 
Moravia. tie is thus in s 

oli trom Hungary; and? 

army, logetiiel with th Je 
dom, have tus becume ex; : 
rations ot Bouaparic. bi is iniposs: 

say what loss was ststainc yare- 
ment. It must have been large on 
sides, ‘The Austrian army, 

still be considered as un: eb 

trust it will please the Auaghry & ’ 
it the means in his hands ot curbine t 
pride and arrogance of this modem Sen. 
nacherib, 

‘The Tyrolese appear to have made some 
progress. ‘They ure in possession of | 
spruck, at which place the deputies charge. 
with the provisional government have as- 
sembled. Bonaparte has published a de- 
cree, consigning General Chasteller, « 


tormed and headed the Ly rolese SUTrectix 


“oe 


to military trial and pumishinent. Lhe Em 


peror of Austria has siguitied his determina- 
lien, in that cuse, to retaliate; om which Boa 
haparte has seized some Austrian noblemen 
residing at Vienna, whose lives are to answer 
tor the salety of all his oflicers. 

Phe Russian forces have not yet reached 


the theatre of acthon in Germany, li there 


oe 


» 


-- 
‘ 


. 2**s 
“ms ~~ 
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eas cen erent ee A 





4,0) denelish Baped: 


with wioour, giving Coutfenance aac support 
to the Tyiolese and Tlunwartans, aud om eon 


runetron wath thems threaten Lonmuparte’s 


| 
twat, til yh) wthriy parties cheng mb eitect 
> ‘ . ‘ 
ait tlre micate as} the i thapertod Vii if tlre 
expediiien which is nev priarenrs hin) Lraoiny 
' 


this country, and which amount toy 0 O00 


' 
men, under the commana of Lave Chat abhi, 


ahioulal sik hae wiatbae’ DEO i wurle, Ivy Lilt’ Way 


ONS ses yrted Slates. 


Deaths. (Jury, 


the battles of the continent (im some meu. 
sure, we allow, our own), eave is also tuken, 
that, in case our prallant armies shonld be 
cut oil, or greatly reduced, we shall still have 
molull preparation the means, uuder Pro 
vidence, of securtoe oue land from that 
SCOUDEC, whine hy oda beens ho SC VOTE ly inatlag lec 
on the rest ol lavope. 

Mat we deel the vanity of speculating on 


\ll is in dtis hands, 


fo whose view the tuture is as Open as the 


fultuure Contthecneres 


past Ile lias bis own purposes of wisdom 
wad erace to fallil : and Bonaparte with all 
lis means of WUNOVUHCe, and Crreat) Dritain 
wich all her means of detence, are but the 
weapons of His wartare, “ who ruleth in 
the armies of heaven and amone the mbabie 
tants ef the earth,” and betore whose face 


not only the earth, bat the heavens also, 


fhe krench vovernment have found it 
necessary to relax their commercial decrees, 
‘Pho mintster ot the mterior is authorised ta 
grant licences to foreign vessels to export the 
produce ot France, and to huaport, in return, 
“y 


Pee 
trider for saip-bul 
i 


Peravian bark and other drugs. 


‘ine, masts, hemp, iron, 


UNILTED STATES. 

No account has yet been received of the 
eficct produced in America by our king's 
retusal to ratity Mr. Erskiue’s provisional 
agreement with that government. 

A report was lately made to both houses 
oi Congress, by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, on the state of the American finances. 
From that report it appears, that the net 

>yenue arising ftiow duties on merchandize, 
whichin the vear 1507 had amounted to four 
Tuiliious ot dollars per quarter, fell in 1808 
to two millions and a half per quarter; and 
in the first quarter of the present year had 
suix to one million. This is very intelligi- 
bly attributed to their own embargo laws. 
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age of 18 he went to Trinity College, Cam- 


ridge, to which he gave a preference, be- 
cause his friend, Dr. Zouch, had already 

en admitted t) that college; and the 
tnendship which then commenced continued 
till three score and ten years had 


as Pee 4 
PAEteg OVE Shae 6 | 
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He took his degree in 





- — os 


* This is the same Dr. Zouch whio lately 


declined the bishoprick of Carlisle when it 


" ..¢ 
Ware Oorered to nm. 
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cine to the sick, and administennug 180 , e. a {2 re. ce glace can 
tion to the afflicted. About c yea 9 >» te i. sho he 

he was deprived of thi . 
lent companion, his intant children ot an , “ = : . 
instructress who would have train ' ) n th 
in the ways of rightcousness, aud the poor year of his eee an , miantebre. of 
of a benefactress whose appearance hever Bey. De ! Hunter, Professor of Divi 
failed to gladden their lies Dr. Steven nity } do ithe mini : 


during the course of his ministry, which oc- ters of | in the cite 


cupied nearly hati a Cel » Wa HiCSSea , a i] ' ¥< fine at wrom It a 
“ - . sw Js eas tet § i 
with such extraordinary health, that might he that the Lord from ) 


was never once prevented Hy iuiicss Irom his Vou -) possessine the n 
performing his professional duties on a Sun- ‘ lines of life. betr 
day. And during the whole oi that p 1 ¢a! — © whieten .% 


he ceased not to be instant, in season and ¢ > dex self to the «er of God 


sa] 


- 
as 


out of season, not shunuing to declare the in the ministr the Gospel. The ir 
whole counsel of God. Nor was his care lent fort he ved he v iefy 


- D ine he ¢ ved he valued chiefi 
: ° SS ' . 3. ae 4 : : : 4 ‘ = = 
directed exclusively to the spiritual wants of as it enabled him without distraction to fulal 


his parisu. His liberality and charity we: is pastoral aiions, end to minister to 
highly exemplary; end his inte 


uprightness were not to be surpassed. He liberality k: 10 other linuis than the e: 


} i ra i . ‘ 4ii> Gas 64450 © 2° 
was a zealous Supporter of the Constiution tent of tle means be could conscientious!y fs 
in church and state, but felt kindly to- apn: i2 purposes of charitv. He was 


wards the members of all other sects. On a faithful end laborious minister « 
saturday the 10th oi June he returned trom Christ: the earnestness with which be 
London, where he had spent a week. On tameht and exh: : both publicly and trom 


I ‘ = . un iY Giists 240 2 
. r , eee ae — = } . . ' . a 
Sunday he read the pravers and preached house t - aitest s abectionare 
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Sound lying as in a sweet sleep, his eyes ru Sold by Hamilton, Paternoster Row. 
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fsenuine piety, and the habitual power and mierruplion, clear and cutive to the haat 








experince of personal religiou, were the moment. tle seemed to take delight in ut- 
i) 1 S| i Mi tilts COMUUCL nd gave ther tory bas al! tronate concern tor lis cone 
spit and character to his public ainistra gregation, and for the youth be had laboured 
trations, eit binbpore ous Ob Hab ardoul ach to pustiuet tor the ThhT try; aha he cl sired, 
VoluION, Stea Lily cult ftlrouch dite, seem with preat solemnity, that lus trends and 
fai to doce pany bhitha \ uve he was, orth brethren should be told that he died in the 
Bh) thts tata vy. 4 7a iho f (is, oF ta tie pote ed and tively hope ot th Wospel, It is 
DOK | t Wi pare baal Ubaadaal ost a tal to cote LD pohar te suchas aga ay 1G 
the youta muuited to his cure tor the sei iim (is * hull of the bh iN Gsirost and ot 
vice of the Church ot Cliist, or in test: ving dath,” he dived am! died “ cleoving to the 
to lias px © trom the pulpit the Grspel ot Lord.” = tlow precious an attainment, to be 
the grace of G peli CN tyr thicma ** chat able mn any deeree to follow bis faith uue 
Wi \ ( \ id cleave leigned, lits godly sincerity, his mithd anc 
unto the bord 3” godliness aud tarth aatemn rentle spirit, his wbimatine and trigaphan' 
, \ ‘ Varta 7 { Mea Ow ail IS SCLVICeS, hope in death! ‘ jlessed we the cead we 

Bic ’ of the shovtiliness die inthe Lord: yea, saith the Spirit, ‘uey 
Which choed ti tis death, he secomed aware — rest from their labours, and their work. 

ai its tes rb, and he expressed, not follow them.” 

Mery his chore resignation to God, but a July 14 In Great Cumberland Street, in 
Mis coll salisiauction in the immediate the 72d year of his age, the Karl of Norman- 

2 


prospect of entering on the possession of 


- » }° , . . 
eternal liie, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


He possessed his understanding, with little 


town, Archbishop of Dublin, and Primate ot 
Ireland. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Correspondent intorms us, that the Hymn of Dr. Doddridge, introduced in our last num- 
ber, appears in every copy of the Doctors Hymns which he has seen. We can only say, 
that we were not aware of the circumstance. 

In reply to “A Consranr Rrapen,” we beg to express our belief that the Editors of 
the Retormers’ Bible are “ men of principle.” 

We assure the gentleman who has written to us .“ in haste,” that not only the pamphlet 
which he has done us the tavour to transmit, but the review by which it is accompa- 
nied, and by which he purposed to elucidate its contents, are absolutely unintelligible 
to us. . 

A. M,H.; Stror; H.E.; Y.N.P.; and Nexo, have come to hand, and are under can- 
sicerelioh. 

— Ee - 


ERRATUM. 


Last Number, p. 369, col. 2, |]. 14, for pale read full. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 














Avren the“ View of Public A ficirs” Lad pass- 


ed throuch the hands of the cconipositur, tar- 


ther mtellicence arrived from tic Continent, 


ive 


which, had we known it two or three days 
sooner, would have rendered superfiucus 
tuuch of what we had writte Jhe French 
overtook the Austrians at Znaim: in Moravia, 
end bed commenced en attack upon them, 


s 


ben @ messenger arrived from the Austrian 
vainy to propose an armistice. Jiis propo- 
sel was, efter some delay, acceded to. A 
suspension of erms for thirty day» has tubes, 
ples, which is not to terminate until fifteen 
Czy:’ nvtice bas been giwen by the party 
Geurcus Of renewing hostilities, The line u! 


a 


JULY 28th. 

demarkation leaves the French in possession 
of the whole of Austita: part of Moravia; 
the citadels of Brunn and Gratz, which are 
to be delivered up to them, part of Hun. 
gary, including, we fear, Presburgh 3 and 


Jine proceeds to Raab, and so on 


thenee th 
to Fiume. The most painful and humiliating 
part of this transaction is the abandonment 
of the J Yrolese to the fury of Bonaparte. 
The Austrian troops are: to evacuate the 
Tyrol and the Voralberg without delay. 
‘This armistice can only be considered as a 
prelude io a treaty of peace, which will 
probably prepare, if net seal, the destruction 


GO] Lic Austitan monarchy, 








